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CHAPTER XXIV. 
As a general rule I believe with Tillotson, that “ none but the virtu- 
ous can meet death bravely.”’ But like all other rules this has its ex- 
ceptions, and Mary Anson was a proof in point. I do not mean to say 
that she was not virtuous; but, certainly, her character was a very equi- 
vocal one, and her offences in this world, fairly calculated to excite ap- 
~ prehensions of punishment in that-to-come. Nevertheless, she neither 
exhibited, nor felt any! Calm as a summer’s morning she awaited her 
doom, which she was informed would be by drowning, as svon as it was 
sufficiently dark to throw her overboacd without running any hazard of 
observation from passing vessels. 

I was also informed that a prophetical shark, who was then in the 
wake of the vessel, would sup on my humble self at eight precisely; and 
faith, I must admit, that I begrudged the rascal his premised meal with 
all my heart, and that all the philosophy I might muster could not re- 
concile me to the necessity of the case. 

I can’t say that I was much afraid to die, (1 never knew one that was 
when there was no alternative,) but this being swallowed alive like an 
oyster, was decidedly unsuited to my taste—to say nothing of closing 
mine eyes for ever on the bright sun and the beautiful world, and rush- 
ing in to the realm of dreams with as many. sins on my head as might 
weigh down the wings of my spirit and keep it from soaring to those 
abodes ef bliss which I fervently believed and believe in, and which, 
alas! had but very few of its sacrifices, whatever it might have had of its 
aspirations. 

There was another thing which grieved me not a little. I had five 
hundred dollars in Chemical bank bills stitched at the bottom of my 
fob; and hence, being so well provided for living, I thought it devilish 
hard to be called on to die. Had the thing happened when I was under 
the weather, and speculating round for an invitation to dinner, there 
might have been some comfort in it; but now it was decidedly vexatious. 
Mine seemed, in fact, an almost parallel case to that of old Admiral 


Kempenfelt, who, having safely rode through storms and shipwrecks 
all his life, was lost in a calm at last. 


Itis true, that by going to “ Davy Jones’s locker’’ I would escape the 
little purgatory that Miss Livingston had prepared for me, not to men- 
tion the teeth of the green-eyed monster, which, notwithstanding the 
pickle I was in, continued to nimble at my heart. But then, again, | 
clung to life more for the cause which might seem calculated to make me 
resigned to death, than any other, for I suspected from what T had 
heard that Delauney was the principal agent of all my late misfortunes, 
and T yearned to be revenged on him. Let me here add, gentle reader, 
though the sad truth may offend you and be unpopular, that in life or 
death, revenge is a deeper passion of the human heart than love. 

Neither the captain or mate were so dangerously wounded as I had 
supposed. At least their lungs were but little impaired, for they swore 
as constantly and almost as lustily as ever. However, Miss Anson’s 
dagger had rendered them both’ incapable of duty, and it was to this 
fact, as much as any thing, that we were indebted for the sentence of 
drowning immediately after night fall; for the pirate chief decided on 


going ashore for surgical advice, as also not to carry such awkward wit- 
nesses of his position as were myself, and my companion in adversity, 
along with him. hit 
“Only for that,” he cried, “I'd keep her and make her as submissive 
to me as a spaniel to a butcher! But, then, it’s consolation enough to 


| be able-to send her to hell before her time.” 





“T almost wish I could go to hell along with her,” growled the mate, 
‘to see that she got her full share of the brimstone!’ 

“Mr. Stapleton,’ said my companion, “ you look depressed. Had 
life so many charms for you that you fear to leave it?” 

“ Faith, Miss,” I answered, “charm, or no charm, I would be most 
happy to be presented with a lease of it for thirty or forty years to come, 
at the present sitting! You know the old adage—“ better be a live dog 
than a dead lion.” 

« [ would rather be the dead lion,”’ said Miss Anson. ‘“‘ While he lived 
he had something worth living for—power—respect and independence. 
The dog has neither and must die sometime !” 

“ But then, lady, this dying off and one’s pulse at 90, don’t seem na- 
tural. Were one only prostrated a little—the eye dim—the cheek hol- 


| low—the heart weary—such a doom as that which awaits us might be 


more reconcileable.”’ 


“T think differently on the subject,” returned my companion. “ Mor- 


| bid, indeed, it strikes me, must be that person’s desire for life, who pre- 


| fers the cold dull agony of a wasting frame to the sweet rapture of per- 


fect repose. Give me health in life, and when not health—death ! Were 


{ to choose my mode of departure into the everlasting abyss—it would 


| be on the wings of the red lightning; and, therefore, I do not for myself 


chide the fate which rescues me from the grim prospect of my suffering 
system’s lingeringly disincumbering itself of its load of life on a sick pil- 
low. My nature is one with that of the poet who sang: 
“* Let those who love a long decay, 

Feed death by grains, from day to day, 

On cankered heart and throbbing breast 

In which the soul is ill at rest. 

But if to me the choice were given, 

Still bending to the will of heaven, 

Ere wasting plague or fever grim 

Had fixed a tooth in heart or limb, 

While hope was on its summer wing, 

I'd pass from being with a spring.”’ 

“But have you no apprehensions for the future, Miss Anson,” said I, 
‘“‘of the dreams that may come when we have shuffled off this mortal 
coil?” 

“All my apprehensions as regards the future,” answered the ley, 
“are lost in my curiosity to pry into it. 


Not that I would not prefer 
oblivion to future feeling! 


The memory of a great sorrow has so incor- 
porated itself with my spirit, that while it exists I fear it will be a prin- 


| ciple of unhappiness ; and hence if I could I would be an atheist. 


‘I would not if I might be blest, 
I want no Paradise but rest.’ 


But as I believe and know that my divisible body must always remain a 
palpable being, so I yet more fervently believe that the undivisible soul 
which animates it and is all of it that is not a clod, must ever remain a 
sentient one; and, therefore, I feel this state of existence tu be a mere 
state of suspense and long to leave it, no matter what may follow. You 
think me impious! Well, I am; but less so from will than necessity ; 
less so, because I would so have it, than because my nature will not have 
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it otherwise. But, as I told you, my impiety does not involve a want of 
faith, nor tolerate the want of virtue. So, come, put a light—or, at least, 
awreckless heart on it, Mr. Stapleton! A brief struggle, a minute’s 
agony, remember, and all will be over ; and then, we will wander forth 

an company into the world of shadows !”’ 

During this conversation it was easy to perceive by the troubled mo- 
tion of the vessel—the gurgling at the cutwater, and the lazy creakings 
of the blocks, that we were becalmed—and, as drowning men will catch 


at straws—I was beginning to extract a slight tincture of hope from this, | 


for I did not think we could be very far from the land, and I could swim 
like a duck,—when the blood was sent rushing through my veins by the 
exclamation of a sailor who hurriedly entered the cabin. 

“ Captain, by G 
chase of us!” 

“Then by G—— we are at the end of our line. —Why do you suspect 
her ?” 

“Because she’s on no regular course—cracks away as though the 
devil was in her boilers—anc keeps us right under her bowsprit.” 

“ The fineds seize you, Harrig !—your wife must have had a hand in 
this !”’ 

“Other women may have had a hand in it as well as my wife, Cap- 
tain !’ retorted the mate. 

“ Will we fight her, sir?” inquired the sailor. 

+ Fight the devil, you lubber! and we so near the shore, and not a 
man among you fit to take charge of a clam boat! No, we have but one 





- chance for it! Knock the prisoners on the head, and slip them over the 


lee with plenty of iron on their heels; and then they may board us and 
be d a!” 

“T can’t kill in cold blood, Captain !”’—returned the man. 

“‘ Then curse you, swallow a gallon of brandy, and make your blood 
as hot as the hell you’re going to!—Yet stay, you chicken-hearted fuol— 
you won't do! Send me down Ruggles!” 





And in a few seconds another sailor—a dark fellow, with a “ vallain- 
ous low forehead,” was in the cabin. 

“* Ruggles, how far is the steamer off ?” 

“Not a mile, sir.” 

“ Then we must make quick work of it.—You know we have nothing 
n board to betray us but the prisoners. If they were out of the way, 
all would be safe. Can you kill a man in cold blood ?”’ 

“« Yes, or a woman either, sit !’’ 

-“ Then be about it atonce. And hark you—get some help to shot 
them well before you slip them over.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

And in afew seconds the ruflian, armed with a handspike, was 
in the dungeon of his intended victims; but had scarcely crossed the 
threshold (for Miss Anson had cut through my bonds with her teeth so 
as to leave my arms at liberty) than with the strength of desperation 
my hand came down on him like a small avalanche, and he lay groaning 
on the floor. 

My triumph, however, was of the briefest, for several of the pirates 
now rushed on me, and after a desperate struggle—for Mary entered 
the arena, and fought like queen of all the Amazons—tty forced me on 
my back and were dragging me towards the companion ladder, when 
the beat of a paddle-wheel became audible, and a rough voice through 
a speaking trumpet hailed the schooner, and demanded to know who 
and what she was. 

“ The Flying Fish of Boston, sir—Mr. Ward’s pleasure yacht,” an- 
awered one of the schooner’s crew. 

“< Well, throw us a rope—we must board you.—Where’s the Cap- 
tain ?” 

“ He’s sick below, sir! He went on board the quarantine ship, and 
we fear he has caught the small pox!” 

“« Well, be handy with the rope. Small pox or no small pox, we 
must see him.—You won't, eh!—Helmsman, just bear round a little 
and run the Flying Fish right through at midships!” 

“ Avast a bit. Here’s the rope, and be hanged to you,” shouted the 
pirate. 

*W hereon, the voices ceased, and I heard the steamer coming along 


e side. 


Meanwhile, Miss Anson and I were in a devil of a fix. For a mo- 
wient afier being hailed by the steamer, the gentle savages who were 


, there’s a steamer astern that seems to be in 
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overhauling us, seemed half paralyzed. Then, urged by the Captain, 
they stuffed our mouths with a couple of handkerchiefs, and dragging 
us into the apartment we had left, they raised a trap door, and having 
shoved Mary in first, were on the point of bundling me in after her, 
when there was a trampling and a roar above—a rush on the companion 
ladder,—and in another second, bleeding—bewildered—almost_deed, I 
lay encircled in O’Hara’s arms. 

“ Phil,” said I, “ the lady !—they have put her through that hole!"— 
And I became senseless. 

When I was again myself, I was on the deck of a steamer, and still 
reclining in my comrade’s arms. 

** Phil, where’s the lady ?” 

“ She’s all right, Tom, my boy !—But how goes it ?”’ 

“T feel half in heaven,” I answered, at this most unexpected change. 
“But do I dream,—or are you really here ?”’ 

“Why, Tom, you don’t mean to say you take such a fellow as I am 
for a shadow !” 

“ Well, Phil, I’m sensible now. Help me to rise until you tell me the 
particulars of this mest singular of romances in real life. But how 
the deuce is this? Why, nearly half our friends from 202 are on 
board !” 

‘“‘ Nearly the whole of them, Tom. I knew some of the poor devils 
wanted a job, by the rows they have lately had with the landlady, so | 
thought I'd put them in for a good one.”’ 

“* How, Phil, do you pay them so well?” 

“ Pooh, chum, are you green? The philosophy of the thing is that 
they pay themselves !”’ 

“‘ Plunder the pirate !—Eh ?”’ 

“Plunder, Tom !—Fair prize money! She struck in fight—didn’t 
she 7” 

“* But then, Phil, won’t we have to render up an account of every 
thing to the authorities ?”’ 


“‘ The authorities be hanged!—Who cares for the authorities. He 
who thieves from an individual is a shabby fellow—he who cheats a 
nation or a corporation is a devilish clever one. Besides, there’s no 
chance of discovery in the present case, for if the rascals of the Flying 
Fish are such fools as to follow us into port, their story won’t be be- 
lieved—at least in law!” 

“‘ Why, comrade, you have the schooner in tow. Don’t you intend to 
carry her to the city, and hand the Captain and his crew over to the 
police ?”’ 


“ Devil a foot, Tom, if they don’t force us to!—Can’t you see the zig- 
zag course we're taking—and that we are creeping along at the rate of 
a snail’s gallop. And don’t you know what we're up to?” 


“Perhaps,” I answered, suspecting the fact, “‘ you want night to over- 
take us—and the schooner to make a cut and run for it?” 

“You have precisely hit it, Tom.” 

“ But Phil,” said I, “is that honest? Is it doing our duty to the 
state 2” 

** Whew !”’ exclaimed my comrade, “what's that? Why, chum, you’ve 
grown lackadaisical. Honest! The word’s a nuisance and means no- 
thing; “for every man not only fleeces the many when he can, but in 
fact cheats himself on all favorable opportunities. Honesty is a thing 
out of nature. Attraction in inanimate things, which amounts to acqui- 
sition in things that are sentient, is the great law that governs the uni- 
verse. The sun would suck all his satellites into himself if he could ; 
and on the same principle, one man desires the possessions of another. 
With due allowances for friendship, love, and all that sort of thing, boy, 
‘every man for himself, and God for us all,’ is not only a popular adage, 
but a true bill. Hence, why should we endeavor to hang these pirates, 
seeing that we are all of us, in a manner pirates ourselves, only we have 
different ways of showing it. Besides, if we put these fellows out of the 
way, they will only make room for another gang. Moreover, justice 
would accomplish nothing by their imprisonment, for trust me, there are 
those in New York, who, from motives involving their own reputations, 
would bail them out; and that’s the last that we or justice would ever 
hear of them.” 

“Well, Phil, I won't argue the case further—I stand convinced! Bus 
do tell us the ins and outs of the adventure that terminated in my res} 
cue,” 
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Whereupon O’Hara made a relation of the circumstances of which 
the reader was informed in the last chapter, and continued as follows: 





“ Not a whit, though they were drugged with cayenne,” replied Mary. 
“« Well, lady,” said O'Hara, “I shall probally put you to the test to- 


‘“« Well, Mrs. Harrig seeing me determined, confessed all, and further morrow, for the idea which occasioned my silence is so extraordinary a 


told me that the Flying Fish would hover near the coast for a day or 
two to procure arms and ammunition, as she never keeps such matters 
on board when in harbor, for fear of being overhauled by the Philistines. 
This naturally resolved me to charter the first steamer I could find for a 
short cruize, and I had little difficulty, after calling their attention to the 
chances ahead, to induce two-thirds of our housemates to take a hand 
in the speculation. Then we steamed away as chance directed, until 
we brought your schooner under cover of a telescope, when we dashed at 
her, like a bald eagle at a fish hawk—and here we are! Itis to be 
added, that in revenge for their treatment of you and Lady Cicily, we 
whipt the rascally buccaneers within an inch of their lives, and relieved 
them of a few of their superfluities. And that ends my yarn.” 

Night was now fast approaching, but the Flying Fish still continued 
in our wake, made fast to the steamer by a long and a not, very strong 
rope, which gave her plenty of elbow room. There was no one on deck 
that I could perceive, and all seemed quiet on board; and thus she con- 
tinued in tow until we got to the Battery side of New Brighton, when, it 
being then as dark as was necessary for her purpose, she very uncere- 
moniously, and much to our satisfaction, cut our acquaintance, and stole 
away like a thief into the shadows of the night. And from that hour to 
the present, I have seen or heard nothing of her; and nothing, to be 
made particular mention of in this history, of hee captain, or any of her 
crew. 


Lest the reader might suppose that we poor devils of 202 Broadway 
were a pack of wholesale landsharks altogether, it may be as well to 
remark that we treated the pirat@s very tenderly considering, our prize 
money from the capture barely averaging a hundred and twenty dollars 
a man—the cost of carrying on the war, and a few odd nick nacks; the 
most important of which was a gold watch subsequently discovered to 
have been the property of a Boston gentleman, who was missing one 
night—is missing still—and who very probably closed his career in this 
fitful state of existence by walking the plank from the bow of the Flying 
Fish. 

Arrived at the Battery, our companions went wherever their fancies 
might incline them, while Miss Anson, Phil, and Tom, proceeded to a 
hotel and provided ourselves with a private parlor and many of the luxu- 
ries of the season: for now that the excitement of our adventures was 
over, we all felt the want of nourishment. O'Hara had never, as al- 
ready stated, seen Miss Anson, nor she him, before that day; conse- 
quently the former was bewildered by the blaze of almost superhuman 
beauty that confronted him; and the latter, surprised and delighted with 
the society of one of the best, truest hearted and bravest fellows that 
ever the sun shone on. Indeed his influence, in a manner, seemed to 
change her nature, for while conversing with him, her habitual sterness 
and hauteur were not to be recognised, but on the contrary, she was all 
good humor, smiles, and affability. No doubt their great hearts beat in 
unison, for they were beings formed in Nature’s noblest mould, who had 
but few errors to answer for, but such as were actually virtues, turned 
astray by circumstances arising from communion with natures less ex- 
alted than their own; even as the fond and honest christian when his 
faith is interfered with, falls into the other extreme, and becomes an 
athiest; whereas the cold hearted follower of the cross, who believed 
doubtfully and unlovingly at the beginning, cannot be disturbed in the 
beaten track of his heartless worship, but believes doubtfully and unlov- 
ingly to the end. 


While we were conversing away, O’Hara’s countenance brightened 
ap, as if from the influence of a sudden and a happy idea, and for several 
minutes after he sat silent and apparently buried in thought. 


“ How now, O'Hara, what are you thinking of so earnestly?” 

“Of something so supremely wild and ridiculous that I’m ashamed to 
confess it, Tom.’ 

“T like to hear any thing wild and ridiculous,”’ observed Miss Anson, 
“for the world has become so profound of late, that common sense is a 
drug.” 

“T fear, Miss Anson,” returned Phil, “that the madnesss and ab- 


surdity of the ebject of my thoughts may be too highly seasoned to please 
you.” 


one that I must sleep on it before I venture to give it utterance.” 
| 


* * * * * * * . 


The day subsequent to my piratical adventure was the first day of the 
charter election in the city of New Yerk, and hence a day big with the 
fate of Livingston and Stubbs. There were three tickets run in their 
ward: that is, the Whig ticket headed for alderman by a person of but 
little account, as he had no talk and less fight in him, and the two 
Democratic splits—the patriotic Stubbs being the great gun of the regu- 
lar Tammany nomination—and the cloquent Livingston, the corner stone 
of the “ stump,” or as the placards had it, “ the People’s Ticket.” 

It is needless to say that each of the splits moved heaven and 
earth in favor of its own great claims on the support and ad- 
miration of “ll manki#a. The Stubbsites, however, being the regu- 
lar party, had the advantage, for no matter what may be their 
private opinions on the subject, a vast number of the politicians 
will sustain the orthodox nominations; and besides they were in 
office—and the ins, having the city purse-strings in their hands, have a 
manifold advantage overt the ox/s. But, then, Barney Murphy's genius, 
and Morgan the Rattler’s shilelah, were such a tewer @ strength to the 
Livingstonians, that they nearly balanced the above advantages, and ena- 


bled us to come into the field with a fair chance of victory. It is true 


| that the legitimates smiled at the opposition, feeling fully assured that 


if every thing else failed, the balance of power would find itself invested 
in the person of Alderman Stubbs’ celebrated son Paddy. But on the 
other hand, the hopes of the Livingstons took deep anchorage in the il- 
lustrious O’Fogarties of Nenagh, so that, on the whole, the parties, 
though agreeing so indifferently, were very well matched. 

Again, the literary talent of the belligerants, (which, let me remark, 
is avery serious consideration), was about even-handed, and of the high- 
est order; as was evidenced by their advertisements in various papers; 
and in illustration of which, I shall present the reader with a couple ta- 
ken rer batim et literatim, one from the Truth Teller, and the other 
from the Standard. The Livingston thunder as it appeared in the for- 
mer, ran as follows :— 


DEMOCRATS AROUSE!!! 

Democrats of —th Ward—will you submit to have your RIGHTS tam- 
pered with? Will you dow your necks to Baat ?—Will you look calmly 
on, while your present incumbent ALDERMAN Stupps rides rough-shod 
over you? Will you, do we ask ?—No you will not !—you will remem- 
ber the days of your GLoRY, when you made TYRANTS TREMBLE oN 
THEIR THRONES; and in the whirl of your patriotism! and HONEST IN- 
picnaTion! will hurl him in the dust! Remember, Democrats, that 
YOUR COUNTRY IS LOOKING aT You ! and expects at your hands the over- 
throw of Stubbs! Who is Stubbs?—What did he do? Echo answers 
what! It is true, he says that he christened his son Patrick! But we 
have the best authority for saying that his son was never christened at 
all! No, democrats, he must be put down !—the honor of the stripes 
and stars and the American Eagle require it—and in his place we will 
exalt a man—yes, fellow-citizens, a democrat of the old school—who 
will restore the ward to its original PURITY—AND REDEEM IT IN THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD! Again, where is the Republican worthy of the 
name, whose heart does not bound with joy and patriotism at the demo- 
cratic and immaculate principles of ROTATION IN OFFICE? and 
who is so capable of securing it to us as that worthy man—that Distin- 
GuisHeD Repuetican—that EXALTED PATRIOT, our own AN- 
THONY LIVINGSTON. Then, Democrats to the rescue !!—Zhe 
Ward must be redeemed! !!—and let your battle cry be “ Up with 
the Patriot Livingston, and down with the Traitor STUBBS!!!" 


The Standard Exterminator went thus :— 

A WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING!! 

Republicans of the —th Ward, you are in danger! Look well te 
your Lipgrties !—Look weil to your country—your families, and your 
sacred honors!—for a Wotr 1x Surer’s CLotuine has entered the 
camp, and under the mask of hypocrisy is endeavoring to BARTER 
YOU FOR BRITISH GOLD. Anthony Livingston, fellow-citizens, 
has had the unblushing assurance to solicit office at your hands! Aa- 
thony Livingston, the States Prison Monopolist, whe looks upon am 
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American workman as though he.were an Arabian of the desert and who 
keeps Livery servants!!! Democrats of the —th, if you would per- 
petuate the inestimable blessings of liberty, vote for Suubbs! If you are 
willing to be bartered for British Gold—vote for Livingston. As the 
soil of freedom wnat smiles beneath your feet, and the glorious Star 
Spangled Banner that floats over your head, are dear to you, vote for 
Stubbs. If you wish to see the one degraded by foreign influence—and 
the other dragged down from its proud standard, and trampled under 
foot, vote for Livingston. But enough of this—we know your virtue, 
and that when you come to the ballot box, you will return that unwaver- 
ing advocate of the rights of the human race!—that good and honest 
man!—your present representative in the Common Council of the Em- 
pire City, to the post he now adorns, by a triumphant majority, and thus 
cover the enemy with everlasting disgrace. 
for British gold is at work. Give a streng pull, a long pull, and a pull 
altogether, fur the regular nomination—and the day is ours. 


Stubbs!!! 


Look well to your tickets, 


Harra for 


The independent electors of the Ward, not having as yet entered into 
the spirit of the thing, there was but little voting done the first day; on 
the evening of which, a ward meeting was held, to the’ end of getting 
the party together, and soft-soaping them into deeds of valor and pa- 
triotism. At this meeting numerous attempts were made to reconcile 

the difficulties, so as to leave only one set of candidates in the field, but 

without effect, and for the good reason that there was no splitting the 

difference, as the only terms that either side would listen to, waa the un- 

qualified resignation of the other, which was a thing not to be thought of. 

Hence the ringleaders of the belligerants were thrown on their powers 

of persuasion with the multitude; and, of course, wonderful efforts of 
genius, in the ways of argument and eloquence, were the result. 

The meeting took place in a large room’set apart for such purposes, 
and having a temporary platform at one end, which was occupied by the 
orators of the occasion, and their most influential and cloquent friends. 

Among this group might, of course, be found Messrs. Livingston, 
Morphy, Stapleton and Company; as also Alderman Stubbs, and the 
pets of his tail, which, principally consisting as it did, of Assessors, In- 
spectors, Constables, Collectors, &., all disinterested patriots, whose 
bread and butter, to say nothing of the redemption or overthrow of the 
country, hung upon the result—were ready to fight blood to the eyes, 
for ‘the honor, glory, and profit of the head of their ticket. 


This fact was clearly demonstrated at a very early stage of the pro. 
ceedings of the meeting, for the first appearance of Mr. Livingston and 
his body-guard on the scene of action, was the signal for a yell which 
threatened to carry the roof of the house along with it; and when he 
arose to define his position, and hurl the thunders of his indignation on 
all concerned in the uproar, he had barely delivered himself of the time 
immemorial preface to ward speeches—* Fellow Citizens’’—when a 
boiled potatoe, thrown by a dexterous hand, hit him right in the teeth, 
and at once dammed up the flood cf his eloquence; and at the same mo- 
ment his body was fairly riddled wih boiled potatoes from the front, 
while an attack fiom the rear sent him spinning, heels over head, from 
the hustings, and left him minus of half the right leg of his inexpressi- 
bles, and both skirts of his coat! 

This was a bright streak%f policy on the part of the Stubbsites, for 
chip-in-porridge politicians—i. e. doubtful voters—have a great respect 
for prowess, and generally decide in favor of the party who can numbe: 
the most fighting men. However, they had but little time for explana- 
tion, for Anthony had scarcely measured his length when Morgan the 
Rater and his clique commenced operations, and soon had the enemy 
crying for quarters; and Barney, the more certainly to balance the effect 
of Mr. Livingston’s downfall, watched his opportunity while Stubbs was 
in the agony of a speech to the belligerent hosts, and, by coming at his 
back ram fashion, whisled that respectable individual into the arena, 
where in less time than it takes to record the adventure, he was left 
without a whole stitch to his back. 


It being thus made evident that nothing was to be had by open war 
but hard blows and such like, it was mutually agreed to suspend hostili- 
ties in the flesh, and to confine the business of the evening toa war of 
words. Then commenced each party to endeavor to persuade the other 
to retire in disgust for the good of the country. But that plan failing, 
Mr. Stubbs again jumped to his feet and threw himself on the patriot- 
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ism of the meeting in a speech which ran, as nearly as I oan remember, 


to the following effect : 


“ Fellow-citizens—is the democracy to flourish, or is it not? 


{f it is, 
then elect the regulartticket ! 


If not, elect the stump candidate, and let 
the country perish! (‘ We won't!” “ We will!” “ Youlie!” “ Hur- 
rah for Stubbs!” “ Hurrah for Livingston!” ) Sitnated as I am— 
(“* Be gorra and that’s mighty like the things they put in barley fields 
to frighten away the crows.” ) Situated as I am I cannot omit the pre- 
sent opportunity of saying a few words—(“ The fewer the better— 
they're too many already.” ‘“ No, no—go on.” 
** Down with Stubbs !” 


“ The regulars for ever!” 


“ Doton with Living- 
“ Down with thedem!!" “ Silence 
“ Cock-a-dvodle-doo !"' &c.) Soas Il was 
saying, fellow-citizens, and I have no interested motives in what I say, 


ston!” hdd 


we must abide by the nominations of Tammany or consent to be sold for 
British gold! (‘ Hurraw for that! Give us the gold, and damn 
Tammany.”’) Yes, fellow-citizens, the British are at work !—they are 
ready to peunce upon us !—they wish to drive us from our homes, our 
altars and our families !—and (here the speaker gave a long, leng look, 
and a shake of his head at Mr. Livingston) I am sorry to say that we 
have wolves in sheep’s clothing amongst us, who are inviting them into 
the field! (’T'%is a wolf in the divil’s clothing you are yourself 
Stubbs!" “ Turn that fellow out!” “ No, but turn ould Stubbs out 
till he mends his breeches and looks daicint!” Go on Stubbs!” 
“ He's said enough!” “ Buz—buz—buz !") No, proud Republicans 
of these United States, we must have none of. the silk-stocking gentry 
amongst us! No men who barter their liberties for British gold, and 
keep livery servants, will do fer the democrats! Look at this hand! it 
is the hand of a workman, fellow-citizens! Yes, fellow-citizens, of # 
workman who had the honor to be a mechanic, and not of one of the 
silk-stockings who hate mechanics as they do the devil! You behold, 
brother patriots, that my shirt is not over clean! No, for I am one of 
the people, and don’t pride myself on the beauty of my linen like my 
aristocratic rival here, whose contempt of a poer man may be seen in 
the very cut of his shirt bosom! Thus, fellow-citizens, it is plaip the 
democracy must be supported, and that if we elect the geneman on my 
right—I say gentleman because he is proud of the title—the ward is 
disgraced, and the stripes and stars dishonored! Now my Irish fellow- 
citizens, having clearly expounded the principles of democracy, which 
must be dear to all Republican hearts, let me say a few words to you, 
(‘No blarney, Stubbs. Devil a pin 
you care for us barrin’ to get our votes.” ) When I think of Ireland 
my heart beats with gratitude that my grandmother was an Irish woman ! 
Next to America, Ireland is the greatest of nations, and her sons the 
bravest and her daughters the fairest in all the world! (Great ap- 
plause, mingled with groans and hisses.) The Livingstons talk of 


belonging to the O'Fogartys of Nenagh; but don’t believe them, fellow- 


and of your beautiful nation. 


citizens,.for there’s no more Irish blood in their veins than there’s otto 
of rosea in a cobbler’s lap stone! But my claims to the honor, fellew- 
citizens, are pure; and in proof of them, when my wife presented me 


c 
‘ 


But 


still, if you want to put me out, do so; and if you wish to subject your- 


with a mutual pledge of our affections, I dedicated him on the altar o 


democracy, and christened him by the honored name of Patrick! 


selves to British misrule, and to have the silk-stockings trampling on us, 
and selling our lives, our liberties, and our sacred honors to foreign ty- 
M 


rants, elect Mr. Livingston in my stead !”’ 


And having thus delivered himself, the orator sat down amid a 
deafening shout of applause, &c., and in a state of most patriotic ex- 
haustion. 

“« Now, sir,” 


what I towld you.” 


said Barney to Mr. Livingston, ‘ it’s your turt ,and mind 


‘‘ What was that, Barney ?”’ 

“ To give it to thim strong, sir! Don’t mind provin’ any thing; an’ 
the less you say about politics the better; but give it to ould Stubbs in 
regard ov his traitment of Morgan the Ratiler; and depind your life on 
the O’Fogartys ov Nenagh !” 

And let me inform the reader that this was good advice ; for argument 
in an election speech is as much out of place as mathematics in an epie 
poem. But then in the present case it was thrown away, for Mr. 
Livingston, as we have already seen, had a very exalted opinion of his 


own oratorical abilities; and consequently when he mounted the rostrum 
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he disregarded the hints that had been giver him, and resigned himself 
into the hands of his own genius. 

“ Fellow-citizens,” he commenced, “in rising to address you I have 
two principles to advocate; the one founded on the philosophy of demo- 
cracy as expounded by the immortal Jefferson; and the other, relative 
to the question of a general tariff, which, viewed in its connection with 
the rights of man, and also as it embraces within its wide spread influ- 
ence (with due allowance for local considerations,) the welfare of this 
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govern me in reluctantly yielding to your solicitations to become a can- 
didate for political honors, I shall close my remarks!” 

This speech, as the reader may well suppose, produced but little ef- 
fect on the assembly other than curiosity to discover what it might be 


all about. There was nothing in it to take hold of, either for consure or 


| applause—even Anthony's friends could render it no other compliment 


great nation is, in my opinion, (and I am supported in it by theprofound | 


theories of a Benton—a Calhoun—a Van Buren—and a Jefferson,) a 
subject ef vast importance, and on which the Common Council of this 


great mctropolis should be called to pass an opinion! (“ Beartiful!” 


than by listeniug to it in silence, and suppesing that it was just the thing 
—if they could only understand it; and hence, when the candidate for 
civic honors ceased speaking, there was no enthusiasm, and but little 


| applause; which almost amounted to a tiumph for the enemy, who, per- 


interrupted a voice, “if we only could tell what the devil it’s ail | 


about.” ) To the development of a theory, having for its object the 
elucidation of this most important question, fellow-citizens, I heae pledge 
myself,” continued the speaker; ‘ ana should I have the honor of becom- 
ing your representative in the councils of my native city, I shall endeavor 


to awaken in the minds of the community a due sense of the necessity of 


reducing theory to practice in various departments of our local govern- | 


ment, which are now, as it were, under the dominion of Chaos, and 


every day growing worse and worse, so that, unless the people elect fit- | 


ting representatives to relieve the flowers of geod government from the 
weeds of misrule that now choke them, there is every fear that inevitable 
ruin and bankruptcy will be the result!” 

‘‘ Murdther, murdther, Misther Stapleton,” whispered Barney, “ did 


you ever hear sucha rigmarole ov a speech as that? If he don’t putin 
a few dacint touches that main something, bad eess to me if our very 
colonizers won't be afther votin for Stubbs an’ the baby!” 

Meanwhile the orator continued, “ If elected, fellow-citizens, it shall 
be my care to see the principles of the immortal Jefferson carried out 
in their original purity; and also to purge the city ef the dross which, 
produced by neglect, has been accumulated by vice and idleness until it 
towers over our heads like a pyramid, and exhibits to the eyes of the as- 
tonished world, a monument of our disgrace, and of the hapless igno- 


And with this 
brief but explicit definition of my principles, aud of the motives that 


rance, or culpable deficiency of the rulers of the people. 


ceiving that they bad the best of the battle, were about to move for an 
adjournment, when Barney, who groaned in the spirit to see the Stubb- 


sites coming off with such flying colors, shook himself out of a  dol- 


drum” iato which he had been knocked, as he informed me, by “ the 


masther’s flummery”’ and claimed the ear of the meeting. 

“Gintlemin and fellow-demyerats,” he began, “ wait a bit till I ex- 
Misther 
Stubbs talks about his pure democracy, whin sure Gilderoy the robber 


plain to yees a few idays that I have on this important subject. 


might as well talk ov his honesty! fer didn’t he sell Billy Connally’s fur- 
niture foy a quarther’s rint; and I'll Juive it to yourselves if that isn’t the 
dem: cracy that got cowld! [Loud applause, and very few hisses, du- 
ring which Mr. Stubbs appeared asif he was preparing to go off in 
a fainting fil.| Dont tell me about the Constitution; but come to the 
point at wonst an give three cheers for the étar-spangled banner! an the 
[Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !—Ochone, Barney, but 


t/s yourself that can do it. | 


aigle ov liberty! 
Again, boys, let me ag yees who wanted to 
bait scavengers down to five shillings a day, and pay thim for that same in 
the worst of bad brandy?—an let me tell yees, thet it was me frind on 
the lift, Aldherman Stubbs be name, an Aldherman Blatherums Kyte be 
y duiciney, or pathriotism among 

be hard inthe village. [ Three 
More power, boys and feliow- 


nature. Anafther tim if there was a 


yees, yees ‘ill give him three groans that ill 
groans for Alderman Stubbs—b-o-o-o-v. } 

citizens, to your windpipes! Ochone! but its meself that knew yees 
had the stuff in you! 
hand to you if his name’s Pat at all; or if he ever had the name ova 


christian at ail at al; for be all accounts the Stubbs’s was all Jews from 


An thin to hear him talkin ov his son Pat!—Me 











the foundation ov the world; an sure if a Jew was to call his son Pat, 
the sky ud fall, and the Pope turn methodist preacher. [Down with 
Stubbs—hurrah! for Livingston.)} Yis, 
faith, and its yourselves that may hoorah for Livingston! Speak ov 
Be the light that shines, boys, in the 
ways ov honesty, pathriotiem, and the pure democracy, Misther Stubbs 
isn’t qualified to polish his boots. [Unhounded applause, while Stubbs 
and several Stubbsites gave indications of going off by internal ex- 


plosion. | 


[ We do know her, we do know her—nine cheers for Miss Lucy Liv- 


Livingston do you say? 


Stubbs an bim in the same day ! 


Oh boys, jewels, if yees only knew Miss Lucy, the darlint.— 


ingston.| That's the girl, fellow-demycrats, that’s worth talking ov; 
forbye that she’s the ley alist Irish woman, barrin she was born be mis- 
[ Another 
‘Barney,’ sez she, ‘none ov your Scotch 


take a’ short way out ov it, that ever broke a ~man’s heart. 
cheer for Miss Livingston. } 
or furrin tunes for me, but give me the pure Irish; an Barney,’ she 
added, ‘if ever I marry a husband, take my word for it, he'll be an 
[One cheer more for the beautiful Lucy.] Now, boys, to 
balance that, let us have another groan for the man that wanted to send 
[A 


groan for Stubbs—boo-o-0-0.| Well, boys, laivin pathriotism on the 


Irishrnan.’ 
Morgan, the rattler, to prison for fighting for him, an I'll proceed. 


right, and democracy on the lift, and the American constitution, hot for- 
getting the harp, ov Granvace, floating over their heads, I'll come 
down to the slandher ov me neighbor here, in regard ov the blood ov the 
Livingstons! He says it never flowed in the veins ov the O’Fogartys 
ov Nenagh; which, be the way, is the only thrue word he ever spake ; 
for the Livingstons are the descendants ov the great Barrudherys, ov 
Connaught, barrin that they changed their names for the convenience ov 
the English language. But its the misthress that’s the rail O’Fogarty! 
Misses Livingston, I main; an sure she has as big a heart, an is as 
good a warrant to give a poor mana glass ov the best, as any ov her roy- 
al ancestors, from Brien O'Fogarty the Virst king ov Tipperary down- 
wards! Oh, boys, it would put yees in mind ov the good euld times to 
hear her spaikin ov home, an ov the way she used to dance at the Patt- 
Talk ov 


Be the hill ov Howth, if yees don’t make her husband an 


herns, and Douneybrook Fair, whin she was a slip ov a gir)! 
democracy ! 
aldherman, I'll say yees know no more about democracy nor a deaf man 
does ova tune on the fiddle. 


[ Rapturous applause.| And now, fel- 


low-citizens, to conclude—three cheers for the American eagle an the 


harp ov green Erin! (Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah.] Confusion to Aldher- 
man Stubbs an the regular nomination, that want to keep all themselves, 
[ Bov-o-o-0.] Nine cheers for Ald- 
{Hurrah 


An now to finish the matter let all thrue patriots 


an are opposed to rotation in office. 
herman Livingston, that we'll soon put into his shoe leather! 
—hburrab—hurrah ! 
follow me to the bar room to help me melt a fifty dollar bill in drinking 
suceess to the pure democracy, for ‘I’m as dry as a fish!’ ” 

And immediately as he delivered himself of the last word, (greatly to 
the horror of the Stubbsite leaders, who saw plainly that the wind was 


taken out of their sails, and yearned for a chance ef again filling them,) 


Barney sprang from the hustings with a whoop, and left the room, fol- 
y §} v g i 


lowed by four-fifths of the meeting. 


WRITTEN FOR THE 


ESSAY 
ON THE NECESSITY OF A NEW NOMENCLATURE IN THE VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS, AND PARTICULARLY IN THAT ART 
NOW GENERALLY KNOWN AS STOCK-MAKING. 


BROTHER JONATHAN, 


As you havo shown yourself an enlightened friend to all human 


improvement, eurrounding the great brotherhood of man in the wide- 
ly extended arms of your charity, I take the liberty, Mr. Editor, to 
address some remarks to you, on the necessity which exists fora 
change in the nomenclature which has grown up among the various 
industrial arts, with more regard to the immediate exigencies of each, 
than to that grave and dignified propriety which should ever distin- 
guish these various social pirsuits, so remarkable for exercising a re- 
fining and elevating influence, not only upon those who are engaged 
in them, but likewise upon the whole frame-work of socicty. 
the axiom of Talleyrand be received without dispute, that * Lan- 
guage was given us to conceal our thoughts,” 1 am persuaded, that 


a few instances of a strange misapplication of terms, will satisfy 


Unless 
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you of this necessity, and p@rhaps open the way to the change which 
I think desirable. 

A goose is certainly good in its place. While fulfilling its destiny 
in this “ breathing world,” it is treated with that compassionate for- 
bearance ever shown to the lowly-minded and the simple. We have 
many sweet reflections upon the various benefits it confers. Uphol- 
sterers regard it with peculiar favor. Living it bestews a yearly be- 
nefaction upon them, and dying it satisfies those tender yearnings of 
our hearts which long continued fasts are so weil calculated to ex- 
cite. Of the goose it may truly be said that “it is happier in the 
circustances of its death than in all the simple glories of its inno- 
cent life.’ We would speak affectionately of the goose. We would 
cover its infirmities with the broad mantle of our charities. But 
still the crue] world is ever prone to scorn its meek simplicity. 

The ancients have assured us that “ Evil Communications corrupt 
good manners.” They have also taught us that truth in natural his- 
tory, that “ Birds of a feather flock together.” This by a refinement 
of language has as often been applied to man as tothe feathered 
tribe. Now these proverbs being duly considered, and the general 
reputation of the goose taken into the account, I ask what inference 
will be drawn to the prejudice of Taitors, when we reflect that they 
have named one of their most efficient instruments—a Goose? If 
they consort with the goose all day, and alas! often all night, what 
effect will such propinquity have uponthem? ‘The world to be sure, 
knows that tailors are men of strong minds, but tender hearts. The 
higher intellectual faculties are in full developement among them, 
such as taste, imagination, caparison; they have solidity of judg- 
ment and quickness of apprehension, but their feclings are so tender 
as often to lead them astray. They are firm believers in the credit 
system, and have exemplified their faith in many touching instances, 
Is it not possible—for I affirm nothing rashly—that it is this con- 
stant association with a goose, iron though it be, which exerts so dan- 
gerous an influence upon their affections? Now I would suggest, if 
they would call the goose a Persuader, (for that, after all, is its true 
character), they, perhaps, without doing any violence to the refined 
sensibility which is their boast, would experience a greater elevation 
of chameter, and be enabled to elicit more substantial proofs of the 
gratitude of a discerning public. 

There is a mode of punishmentin England, which I believe has 
never been generally practised in this country. When any criminal 
has grossly violated the proprieties of life, he is exposed to the deri- 
sion of the world, with his pedal extremeties securely fastened in cer- 
tain wooden fixtures, which, in legal parlance, are denominated 

STOCKS. 
It is sufficient to destroy all prospects of usefulness and honorable 
renown for an individual to undergo this uneasy confinement in a 
single instance. Certain other prospects he enjoys at the time, but 
they are gencrally visions of unsavory eggs, cabb. ges, potatoes and 
other vegetables, which are more generally preferred at table, than 
while describing eccentric circles around his head. It is strange 
though that in that isolated position, and elevated so far above the 
world, its cares, its anxicties, its turmoil, and its passions should dis- 
turb moments, apparently so well calculated for cnnobling contem- 
The world will 
notlet him alone, but convinces him by many striking instances of 


piation, for tender retrospects and wise resolutions. 
its meddling disposition. The stocks then affurd no opportunities 
for improvement or reformation. I confess it has pained me ex- 
ceedingly to find ‘hat a very intelligent and flourishing profession has 
Do 


not suppose, however, that I speak from any private griefs, for I 


taken. its designation from this barbarous and cruel instrument. 
have never worn stocks either upon my neck or my fect. I am ac- 
tuated solely in what I say by a sincere regard for the honor of that 
profession which I Lave reason to suppose is rapidly gaining a sub- 
If the human face 
divine, be any index of the soul which animates it, then it may 


stantial return for all its unparaticled exertions, 


safely be affirmed that Steck Makers as a class, are superior to any 
other excepting alone the ancient and honorable association of Tai- 
lors. And yet they have charge of a far more important part of the 
human frame than Tailors; for on them rests the solemn responsi- 


bility of providing a covering for that tender point, on which the Law 




















inflicts its last and most awful penalty! 
be exceedingly jealous of the position which they shali occupy in the 
social scale. This will be materially affected by the designation 
which they bear. As the stocks are generally employed upon vulgar 
offenders, they of course must bear a portion of the ignominy which 
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lt behooves them, then, to | 





attaches to that despicable affair, unless they promptly adopt a loftier | 
designation. If they must necds borrow a name from some of the 
modes of punishment practised in civilized countries, why not select 


the one which is visited upon the crime of High Trensen—Hanging. | resident gentry had repaired for protection to garrisoned towns. 


For the sake of supposing another term equally expressive, but 
much more acceptable to polite ears will be found in—Chokes. 
Chokers will explain in a most concise and admirable manner the 
profession which they follow. It will too, be much more grateful to 
the feelings of many of their patrons, whose past history is burdened 
with many painful recollections, and before whom the vista of the 
Future is clesed up by a pendulous catastrophe—sad but heroic— 
upon which with the pertinaeity of all great minds they dwell witha 
dark and gloomy satisfaction. ; 

It is time for Chokers to be up and doing. The world, heedless of 
their true character, will affix to them personally the character of 
their profession. Will they consent to be regarded any more as 
Stock makers and keepers of Stocks! With them rests the social 
destiny not only of themselves, but of all who hereafter may follow 
their vocation. Now isthe proper moment for a change. There is 


an uneasy ferment in society, a gasping after new life, which ic | 


working wonderful revolutions. Names are things, whatever poets 
may say to the contrary, and until language sha!! be so emasculated 
as to have no determinate meaning, stocks will be stocks, and they 
that make them will be like unto them. 
“ Oculos hebent et non videntur.”’ . 

Having said thus much, I have done my part. I throw upon them 
the awful responsibility of deciding between stocks and chokes. If 
they select chokes, what one among them, will not be a fit candidate 
for Sheriff? The very name suggests a propriety in the selection, a 
fitness for the office, which the world will not be slow to discover. 
It will remember the highest and most solemn function of that 
minister of Justice, and will cheerfully appoint them to perform a 
duty which the whole experience of their lives has prepared them to 
accomplish in a neat, artistical, and satisfactory manner. 

—_——y, 


HECTOR O'HALLORAN 
AND HIS MAN. 


MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO,” &c. 


Sicus, 





BY W.H 





“ Faugh a Ballagh.” 





CHAPTER I. 


A FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


“Although you open force disdain, 


Of secret guile beware!” John Leyden. 


It was a cold frosty evening in December, seventeen hundred and 
ninety-five, and the whole of the month had been unusually tempestuous. 
Throughout wide Britain there are no shores on which the wind rages 
with wilder fury than upon those naked promontcries which abut into 
the Atlantic, along the iron-bound coast of Donegal. Harbors are few 
and far between—the peasantry are a hardy and adventurous race—and 
the fishing grounds distant from the land. In the winter, snow-storms 
come suddenly on, and the sea rises with fearful rapidity. The boat- 





men are caught in the gale, and too frequently courage and skill struggle | 


in vain, 

* Contending with the fretful elements ;” 
and a calamitous loss of life robs many a family of its protectors, making 
the humble roof-tree desolate. 

During the continuation of these fearful storms, this wild coast had 
not escaped its customary visitations. 
with all its crew; and farther to the northward, a transport, homeward- 
bound from Holland with sick and wounded sailors, having been dis- 
masted in the gale, was driven a wreck upon the coast. 
intrepidity of some fishermen, the sinking vessel was carried through a 
fissure in the rocks into a sandy bay; and, by what appeared miraculous 
interposition, the lives of all on board were saved, even when hope was 
over. 


An island smack had foundered | 


By the fearless | 


On the second evening after this fortunate deliverance our story opens. ) 


Indeed, the epoch was memorable. That disastrous campaign which 
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brought disgrace upon the British arms, had just terminated in the evacu- 
ation of the Low Countries, and the withdrawal to its own shores of the 
débris of a splendid force, which, under luckless auspices, had left Eng- 
land buoyant with the assurance of success. Nor was a foreign failure 
the only citcumstance which at this eventful period gave cause for appre- 
hension. In England, the public mind was agitated, monetary confi- 
dence deeply shaken, and revolutionary principles were gaining ground ; 
while in Ireland the peasantry united in lawless associations, and mur- 
der, with robbery of arms, intimated that somé insurrectionary movement 
wasathand. Ina word, everything was gloomy and discouraging abroad, 
and at home life and property had no security. With few exceptions the 
Some 
however, with more spirit than discretion, determined to remain within 
their houses, and my father was of that number. 

Yet there were few persons excepting its owner, who, even in peace- 
ful times, would choose Knockloftie for an abiding place. It was an old 
and dreary-looking fabric,—one portion consisting ef a dark square tower, 
the keep of a former stronghold of the O’Hallorans,—and the others, ad- 
ditions built at different periods, according to the wants or fancies of 
succeeding proprietors. The house was perched upen a cliff, which rose 
in sheer ascent two hundred feet above the beach beneath it. Although 
sheltered by some high grounds behind, still, as the building looked upon 
the ocean, it was necessarily exposed and cold; while dwarfed and sickly 
copse-wood—all that repeated efforts to grow timber could produce—in- 
stead of improving the general appearance of the place, gave a silent but 
striking evidence of its hopeless sterility. 

To my father, however, Knockloftie had hereditaryendearments. For 
five centuries his ancestors had been born and died there; and he clung 
with a family attachment to that ancient roof-tree, where the O’ Hallorans, 
in better days, had exercised.a boundless hospitality, which even yet was 
chronicled in the traditions of the neighborhood. 

But local associations apart, my father would have scorned to yield to 
the threatening appearances of the times, and leave his mansion in alarm. 
He was “ every inch” a soldier; and in all relations hetween landlord 
and tenant, it was universally admitted thathe was both liberal and kind. 
He had yainly endeavored to rouse the spirit of the gentry, and induce 
them, by bold and united efforts, to crush the increasing disaffection ; 
and at a recent county meeting, after delivering a stirring appeal, he 
concluded by a declaration, that, “while the old tower of Knockloftie 
had a roof, it never should want an arm to defend it.”—and he raised his 
own. 

Although Colonel O'Halloran bad failed to praduce the reaction he 
desired, still the bold example he had given was not without effect.— 
The government was appealed to for assistance, rewards were offered 
largely for the apprehension of the’ guilty, vigorous measures proposed 
and agreed to, and the dormant energies of the aristocracy seemed 
awakening. Of course, my father occupied a prominent place in the 
estimation of both the loyal and the disaffected. With the former he 
was considered the master-spirit, who was to direct them in this their 
hour of difficulty; while the latter set him down as the most dangerous 
enemy they had todread. In a moment, former kindness and consequent 
popularity vanished like a dream, the delenda e*t of Knockloftie was 
pronounced, and in the black list to guide the future murderer my fa- 
ther’s name stood first. 

Such was the state of the times, and such the local condition of, the 
country in which the opening scene of this true history is laid. My first 
anniversary had come round ; and although the hospitable relations which 
had formerly existed between the gentry bad been interrupted, still, on 
this occasion, there was a semblance of rejoicing in my father’s house, 
though, sooth to say, it was after all a sickly effort at festivity. 

In the great chamber of Knockloftie the lord of the mansion, with his 
lady and two guests, were seated. The apartment was a large, square, 
and ill-lit room, occupying the lower portion of the tower. Both floor 
and ceiling were framed of native oak, which time had nearly blackened, 
and the walls were half-concealed by purtraits rudely executed. Many 
indications of the danger of the times were apparent in this ancient cham- 
ber. The windows were jealously secured, and everywhere weapons of 
all descriptions were seen. Two arm-racks, holding a dozen muskets 
each, were placed in either corner, while some silver sconces dependent 
from the cornice shed on the pulished arms a flickering ligt. But the 
chamber, was better illuminated ; fur the hoge hearth was heaped with 
bog-wood, and the ruddy flare this cheerful fire emitted reached the re- 
motest extremity of the apartment, and half-dispelled its gloom. 


As Scott would say, ‘the tables were drawn,” and dinner had disap- 
peared. My mother sat in an antique high-backed chair, busily employed 
in knitting shooting-stockings for her husband; my father had extracted 
another cork ; the parson pronounced the wine unexceptionable ; and the 
priest, “‘ good easy man,” was stirring an obdurate piece of sugar, de- 
posited in the bottom of his second tumbler. The clock upon the mantel- 
piece struck seven, and the butler, after replenishing a bent-basket with 
firewood, quitted the presence and closed the door. All these events had 
passed, and it is high time that the gentle reader should be formally in- 
troduced to the company. 

The history of my parents must be intermixed. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Denis O'Halloran was now some thirty-one, but he looked older by @ 
dozen years. He was a tall, athletic man, well formed and well set-up, 
with an air and bearing which did not require the attestation of an emp 
sleeve, to prove him “ no carpet knight” and stamp him soldier. He 
entered the service a boy of sixteen—and at six-and-twenty, the women 


seid he was the handsomest fellow in garrison. At twenty-seven, the old | 
major having signified his intention to retire, my grandsire more Hiber- 
nico, secured his son’s promotion by parting with another townland. At | 
twenty-eight, Major O’ Halloran further promoted himself, for he carried | 
off the pretty brunette who was now demurely knitting stockings in the 
corner. Heaven forgive him !—my mother was boarder in a convent— 
and one blessed mocnlight morning, when the nuns were dreaming of 
heaven, and the superior sleeping “fast as a watchman,” with the assis- 
tance of a ladder and three grenadiers, Miss Emily Clifford was liberated 
from holy pupilage, and at Gretna Green she became Mrs. O'Halloran, | 
and that too, without taking the opinion of the parish as to whether there 
was just cause or impediment against the same. - 

My mother was the only daughter of a Catholic gentleman of large 
estate. He had however a son bya former marriage, fifteen years older. 
The boy grew up wild and extravagant—and at twenty-one had dissi- 

ted a handsome fortune. At last his angry parent totally discarded 

im, and to support his endless debaucheries, the unhappy youth resort- 
ed to discreditable means for obtaining the money he required. With 
some profligate companions he became involved in a transaction which 
rendered them obnoxious to the law, and in consequence, Edward Clif- 
ford left England secretly Eighteen years had elapsed—none could say 
whether he was dead or living—but the general belief was, that he filled 
an early and dishonored grave. 

Mr. Clifford was a bigot in religion. All his hopes had long since 
centered in his daughter; and the great object of his life was to marry 
her to a person of his own persuasion, and a union was negotiated, and | 
nearly concluded, between Emily and the son of a Catholic peer. In the 
meantime, her education had been entrusted to the sisterhood of a con- 
vent, alike celebrated for sanctity and stricwess, where, as Mr. Clifford | 
believed, his daughtey would be equally secure against attempts upon 
her faith or her affections. What must have been his rage and astonish- 
ment when the news of her elopement was communicated! She who 
had been designed to wed a peer—whose loved society he had relin- 
quished, that her religious opinions might be confirmed by spiritual in- 
struction—she was lost to him forever; united by an indissoluble tie to 
the son of a distressed gentleman—and worse still. to the professor of a 
creed from which Mr. Clifford fearfully recoiled, as a system founded in 
heresy and error. 

After a sufficient time had been allowed to permit the first burst of pa- 
rental displeasure to exhaust itself, letters were written to Mr. Clifford 
by the offenders, to deprecate his anger and solicit pardon and forgive- 
ness; but they came hack with unbroken seals, while cther circumstances | 
concurred to convince my parent that, for a time at least, the old gentle- 
man’s anger was implacable. Rich in mutual regard, they sought and 
found consolation in reciprocated affections—and soon after there was 
promise of another tie, that should bind their hearts together even more 
closely than before. 

Short was the season when their course of love ran smooth. An order 
of readiness arrived unexpectedly from the war office—the destination of 
the regiment was France—and in another week a route was received for 

A separation was now inevitable—and when my mother most required 
a husband’s gentle atrentions, the order to divide them had arrived. But 
the rector of her father’s parish had heard of thé intended embarkation, | 
and hastened to offer the home my mother needed. Thus, cheered by | 
“the good man’s counsels,’’ and nursed tenderly by his exeellent wife, 
my mother gave birth, in four months afierward«, to a son—I made an | 
entrée on the world,—and commenced, as the reader may probably ad- 
mit hereafter, an adventurous carcer. 

The young soldier’s history in the meantime, is shortly told. Lord 
Moira, despairing of effecting any good by the intended descent on Brit- 
tany, changed the direction of his force, landed at Ostend, and finally 
joined the Duke of York at Mechlin. In my father’s regiment the lieut. 
colonel had become sick, and the senior major retired —consequently the 
command had devolved upon himself—and could any thing have recon- 
ciled the severance of young love, it would have been the early prospect 
of military distinction. 

Majer O'Halloran proved that fortune had not vainly offered him her 
favors. His regiment was brigaded with the rear-gnard, and on every 
occasion the battalicn was admirably commanded. ‘The service of re. 
tiring constantly in front of a victorious army is most discouraging, but 
still that disheartening duty was performed with a spirit deserving better 
fortune, At last the Duke of York was recalled, and for a time his suc- 
cessor, Count Walmoden, assumed the offensive. An attack on the Re- 
publicans at Tuyl had partial success, and my father heading the grena- 
dier company, carried the town by assault. With that exploit his mili- 
tary career was prematurely closed—his left arm was fractured by a 
grape shot, amputated afterwards, and he returned to England invalided. 

The rest is briefly told. He found himself a father, and his own sire 
had paid the debt of nature. His health was shaken by fatighe. his 
wound healed slowly, and after some consideration, he retired from the 
army upon half pay, obtaining a colonel’s rank and pension, and fixed 
his residence in his native country, taking possession of an ancient house, 
and what proved afterwards an unquiet home. 











The guests who on the anniversary ef my birth had honored Knock- 
loftie with their presence, were different both in character and appear- 
ance. The priest was a strong-built, good-humored, under-sized man, 





of jovial habits and easy disposition, careless how matters went, and 
consequently, ill-adapted to repress the turbulence of a disobedient flock, 
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who would kave required the religious coercion of a sternet monitor. As 
confessor to the establishment, Father Dominic Kelly made Knockloftie 
his abiding place. He was of gentle blood himselt, and preferred being 
domiciled in the house of a gentleman, to a wandering life among the 
rude dwellings of a lawless community. Hence Father Dominic was by 
no means popular—and his influence over a wild and rebellious people 
was far less extensive than that which is generally possessed by the Irish 
priesthood. 

The other churchman formed a singular contrast to the burly priest. 
He was a small, attenuated, intelligent-luoking personage, possessing 
natural courage and a restless and irascible disposition. A fellow of the 
university, he had retired upon a college living—and having obtained, 
unhappily for himself, a commission of the peace, he exercised his pow- 
ers with greater zeal than discretion; in short, he had made himself so 
obnoxious to the peasantry that bis life was not worth a pin’sfee. Like 
Colonel O’ Halloran, he too was doomed to death, and in the black list 
his name was second to that of my father. A few nights before, his 
glebe-house had been burnt to the ground ; and, having escaped assassi- 
nation by a miracle, he found that protection at Knockloftie, which, from 
a more timid proprietor, might have been sought and asked in vain. 

But there were others besides Doctor Hamilton, who during this 
reign of terror had been obliged to abandon their own homes, al dae. 
where seek a shelter. Several of the poorer farmers had given testime- 
ny in recent prosecutions which led to the conviction of an assasein, on 
whom the extreme penalty of the law had been justly executed. This 
in the eyes of his guilty companions was a crime beyond the pale of 
mercy, and the unfortunate men were accordingly denounced. They 
fled for protection to Knockloftie—there, they were now residing—and, 
as if the measure of my father’s offendings was not already full, the dar- 
ing act of interposing between a lawless confederacy and its victims had 
heaped it even to an overflew. No wonder therefore, that the full fury 
of rebel vengeance was to be turned against himself and all whom his 
roof-tree covered. 

“« Well, William,” said my mother, as she renewed a conversation 
which had been accidentally interrupted,*‘‘ when you were struck 
down—” 

‘« My foster, brother sprang from the ranks, threw away his musket, 
lifted me lightly as even with this lone arm I would lift you, ayd carried 
me—” 

“Tn safety from the danger ?” 

“No, no, love—we had to pass through a cross fire of musketry—a 
ball struck him, and when he tell dead—I was in his arms.” 

“‘ Would,” said my mother with a igh, ‘ that our Hector had a fos- 
ter brother!” 

“ Would that he had! and so faithful and devoted!"’—my father drew 
his hand across his eyes—‘‘ this is too womanly, but—” 

As he was speaking, the mastiff chained in a kennel beside the hall 
door began to growl, and the priest rose and peeped cautiously through 
a shot-hole in the shutters, to ascertain what might have disturbed the 
dog. Nothing to cause alarm was visible—and the churchman returned 
to the table, observing, that the night froze keenly. 

My mother had dropped her knitting on the carpet.—“ What a horrid 
state of things,” observed the lady, as she picked the worsted from the 
floor, ‘that a growl from Cwsar sets my heart beating for an hour, and 
a knock after dark terrifies me almost to death !”’ 

“ Thou a soldier’s wife, and play the coward !”’ exclaimed my father. 
“Fear nothing, Emily; the old tower from roof to basement is secured 
—there is not u cranny that would admit the cat that I have not under a 
flanking fire—the lower windows save one are built up—I have retrench- 
ed the hall with a barricade, nailed up the back decor, and the front one 
is entiladed by that embrasure,’”—and he pointed to a window in an 
angle of the room, at either side of which a blunderbuss was standing 
ready for instant use.” ‘ Would that for one night thou and the baby 
were safe within the convent walls! then let the scoundrels come! By 
Heaven! next morning there should be more shirts* upon the lawn than 
were ever spread upon the bleaching ground, and the coroner should 
have occupation, not by single files, but by the cart-load.” 

While my father spoke, the whole scene was passing in his ‘‘ mind’s 
eye,” and Defenders were dropping by the dozen. His face lighted 
up, and springing from the chair he waved his solitary arm, strode 
across the chamber, and looked with conscious pride at all his military 
preparations. My mother grew pale as death, and turning her eyes up 
she fervently ejaculated, ‘‘ God forbid!” and crossed herself devoutly. 
The priest perfurmed a similar ceremony, and uttered a sincere ‘“‘ Amen!” 

“ Pshaw !”” said my father, as he passed his arm round my mother’s 
waist and kissed her tenderly; ‘do not alarm yourself. This house is 
strong ; nothing but treachery could force it.” 


“ Beware of that,” said the parson; for that I feared and proved. I 
was betrayed by the villain who ate my bread, and saved providentially 
by the babbling folly of an idiot.” : 


Indeed !’ said my mother, with an inquiring glance, as she taid her 
knitting down. 


“ The tale is briefly told,’ said Doctor Wamilton. “ For some time 
past I suspected that my servants weie disaffected. I watched them 
closely, and circumstances convinced me that my fears were true. I had 
business in the next town; my tithe agent dared not venture out of doors, 


* The Defenders wore shirts over their clothes at night, and hence w6re also 
called White-bovs. 
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a nd it war imperatively necessary that I should see him. By a lane, the 
distance between the glebe-house and the village was only four miles— 
all I wanted done would occupy but a few minutes—and I took, as I 
supposed, effectual means to enable me to accomplish the object L had 
in view, and return home even before my absence was known in my 
treacherous household. At dusk I despatched my servant with a letter 
to the curate, and when he was out of sight I saddled a fast horse, quit- 
ted the stable by a back door, and rode off at speed for the village. I 
was unexpecteely delayed—but as a precaution against danger, returned 
by another aud longer road. 

Night had set in; I passed through the last hamlet at a sharp trot, 
and, but a mile from home, pulled up at a steep hill that leads directly 
to the bridge. A lad who was running in ah opposite direction stopped 
when he observed me coming, and I recognised him at once to be an 
idiot boy who occasionally visited the glebe-house, where he always re- | 
ceived meat or money by my orders. As I came closer he began dancing 
and gabbling in the sing-song tune, “Ha, ha! Hamilton, ha, ha! some- 
body will get his fairin. There’s Dick Brady and the smith behind the 
hedge, and Jack Coyne, and Patsy Gallagher, and twenty more besides, 
only I don’t know them with their white shirts and black faces. Ha, 
ha! ha, ha! somebody to-night will get his fairin!’” He repeated this 
rhyme, and kept dancing for a few moments with idiot glee, and then, 
under a sudden impulse, ran off towards the hamlet which I had just 
passed through.” 

Again an angry growling was heard from the mastiff’s kennel, and 
the priest looked a second time through the shot-hole. The night was 
clear and star-lit, but nothing was visible from the window. Father 
Dominic resumed his seat, and Doctor Hamilton thus continued: “* My 
danger was imminent, and my resolution must be prompt. I dismount- 
ed, turned my horse loose, and as I had expected, he galloped directly 
towards his stable. I sprang into the next field, and lay down under 
cover of the hedge, to consider what was the best direction that I should 
take to escape the blood-hounds, who doubtlessly would be soon upon my 
trail. 

‘“‘T had not been above a minute in concealment when footsteps were 
heard approaching rapidly from the bridge. Two men came on at 
speed, and one had outstripped the other. ‘Stop!’ cried the hindmost, 
, what a devil of a hurry you are in! I can’t keep up with you.’ 

“ *{ want to be in at the death,’ returned the well-known voice of my 
villain servant; “I would not miss it for aten-pound note. He thought 
to give me the slip—put me on a wrong scent, and sent me with a let- 
ter. He asked me a question about bridling a horse, and that betrayed 
his secret. I knew there was something in the wind—doubled back 
upon the house after he thought me clear away—saw him go off 
through the back lane in a canter, and Two shots were heard 
in quick succession. ‘ He’s down, by ,”’ he exclaimed, with savage 
exultation. ‘Run Murtaugh! they'll be into the house innotime. I 
know where the money is. Run—the devil’s luck to you!’ and off both 
ruffians started. 

“The rest you know. Speedily a glare of red light was seep, and a 
burning house—my own—guided my flight, for I took the opposite di- 
rection. I know not whether I was pursued—but, if I was the villains 
were unsuccessful. At midnight I reached this place of refuge, and 
here, for a time at least, I am safe.’ 

‘“What boundless treachery!’ exclaimed my father, as the parson 
ended the narrative of his escape. ‘ We may set an open enemy at de- 
fiance, but who can guard against secret villany? By Heaven! a dark 
suspicion at this moment flashes across my mind. Have you noticed the 
servant who waits at table ?”’ 

‘‘T have—and as a disciple of Lavater I denounced him; he never 
looks you fairly in the face.” 

‘« And vet the only vulnerable point in the garrison is at that fellow’s 
mercy. When I closed up every aperture besides, Hackett remonstrated 
so strongly, and pleaded the inconvenience it would cause should J 
build up the window of his pantry, that I consented to leave it open, 
merely adding,a second shutter for security. It is but smal!—a man, 
however, could creep through it—but to-morrow the mason shall brick 
it up.” 

“Tt may be faney,” said my mother, “ but Hackett’s manner appears 
lately to have undergone a change. There is at times a freedom in 
his language that borders upon insolence; but hush! here comes the 
nurse. 


The door opened as she spoke, and I was added to the company.— 
My mother placed me on her knee,—the parson proposed my health, 
—Father Dominic added a supplication, that “God would make me a 
better man than my father, and, above all things, keep me out of con- 


vents, ——and the latter responded an amen. Every glass was emptied 
to the bottom—the host rang for more wine and the priest replenished 
his tumbler. It was a moment of hilarity, joyous and brief. Suddenly 
Cesar gave the alarm—not as before, in under growls, but in the “ full- 
mouthed diapason” of a bark andible a mile off. The greyhound and 
the terrier sprang up and anawered,—lI cried, frightened by the “ loud 
alarum,’—the nursemaid caught me from my mother, and burried from 
the room,—while my father, exclaiming “a true challenge, by Heaven!’”” 
leaped from his chair, and placed himself before the wicket that looked 
"pon the lawn. 

A minute—an anxious minute elapsed. 

“I hear,” said the Doctor, “the footsteps of a mob, as they tread 
upon the frozen gravei.”’ 
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“ Hush!” replied my father, as he turned his ear attentively in the 
direction whence the noise proceeded; “that is not the movement of a 
mob—they step too well together. Soldiers on march, for a hundred !” 

At the Culonel’s observation, my mother, who had nearly fainted, 
gradually recovered courage, and left the apartment for the nursery to 
re-establish mine—my father remained at his post, to ascertain what the 
party were, who at this late hour approached his fortilage, while Father 
Dominic ejaculating a pious “ Heaven stand between us and evil!’ 
turned down his tumbler to the bottom. Well, Wt was only his third one 
afier all. ° 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PLOT THICKENS. 


Now Christie’s Will peep’d from the tower, 
And out at the shot-hole keeded he— 

And, “ Ever unlucky,” quo’ he, “is the hour, 
When a woman comes to specr for me.” 


Minstretsy or THE Scottish Borper. 

In a short time ‘ the heavy tread of marching men’’ ceased, as a party 
of ten or twelve soldiers halted immediately in front of my father’s barri, 
cade. ' 

“Stand! who goes there ?’’ was demanded from the loop-hole. 

“A friend,” replied a voice, redolent of the richness of the 
Shannon. 

“« Advance, friend, and give the countersign,”’ returned my father, 
whose phraseology, from military habitude, still retained the parlance of 
the camp. 

“‘ Countersign !” responded the leader of the belated wayfarers ; 
‘« devil a countersign have I but one. If my ould Colonel’s above the 
sod, he’s spakin to me now fair and asy from the windy.” 

“ Who are you?”’ demanded my father. 

“Oh! by Jakers, you'll hardly mind me, Colonel; Private Phil Bra- 
dy of ‘ number eight’ when you had the regiment; but now, glory be to 
God and good conduct, lance-sergeant in ‘number five.’ ” 

«What is your party, Brady?” : 

“Upon my conscience, Colonel, a quare one, enovgh; tin invalids, a 
dyin woman, and a fine man-child.” 

‘*Unclose the door, Father Dominic !”’ 

The priest lifted a heavy key from the side-board, and proceeded to 
give admission to the travellers, when Haekett, who had been hitherto 
an anxious listener, ventured a remonstrance. ‘ Why not,” said he, 
“ give them meatand whisky before the door? Every room was al- 
ready crowded with idle people, whom nobody would have harmed, had 
they remained where they ought—at home. If the house "was to be 
turned into an hospital for sick trampers and their trulls, Why every ser- 
vant would quit a place liker a jail than a gentleman’s.” 

Colonel O’ Halloran preserved an ominous tranquillity; and Hackett, 
mistaking the cause, became more insolent as his speech proceeded 
without interruption. But the storm burst at last. 

“Villain!” said my father in a voice which induced the chief butler to 
recede some paces backwards—* dare you, a menial, prescribe to me, 
your master, who shall be received and who rejected? Tell me that a 
comrade shall be turned from my door, and recommend that the weary 
soldier be ejected from thé house of him under whom he has fought and 
bled! Off—we part to-morrow. The roof of Knockloftie shal! never 
cover for a second night a sneaking scoundrel who has neither 
welcome for a brave man nor pity for a belpless woman—show in the 
sergeant!” 

Without venturing to reply, Hackett shrank from the presence of his 
angry master; and in another minute sergeant Philip Brady made his 
military salaam, and, with a cepacious bundle in his arms, stood full 
front before his former commander. 

“Phil!” said the Colonel, as he examined the soldier's outer man, “if 
I judge rightly, thou like myself art but lightly indebted to the Low 
Countries ;” and my father held up an empty sleeve. - 

‘* Feaks! and ye may say that, Colonel,’ replied the sergeant. “ All 
that I have gained in Holland—barrin the stripes—is a slashed cheek, a 
tMreadbare jacket, and a fine child.” 

“Your kit, however, seems extensive, Phil; that which you carry 
looks to be a well-filled bundle.” 

“Tt’s only the child, your honor; the night was cold, the mother 
wake, so | wrapped the baby in this ould coat, and for its father’s sake 
kept it, the cratur, as snug as could be.” 

‘*Tt’s not your own, then?” 

“ Divii a wife or child has Philip Brady,”’ returned the honest ser- 
geant. ‘ Ye may remember corporal O’Toole—he was one of the finest 
men in the grenadiers, when your honor had the company.” 

“« Perfectiv; a better or braver soldier was not in the regiment. What 
became of him 1” 

“He died at sea, God rest his sowl! on the second day after we left 
Ostend. He was badly wounded when put on board, poor fellow! and 
were all, men and women, bundled into the transport like so many 
hounds, short of water and provisions, and in the hurry they forgot the 
surgeon too. Weil, his wound mortified: ‘I’m off, Phil;’ says he; 
‘ you'll not forget the poor wife, for my sake, and may God look down 
upon the orphan! Give me your hand upon it, Phil,’ says he, and he 
squeezed mive with all his feeble strength. When I came down again, 
his wife was hanging over the dead budy. They coaxed her away to see 
the child, and when she returned to have some comfort in erying over 
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the corpse, it was already overboard with two others, who had dropped 
off the hooks thatevemng. From that hour Toole’s wife (we called him 
Toole for shortness) has pined away, and the life was barely in her 
when your honor, may God reward ye! let us in.” 

““Why were you so late upon the road?” inquired the Colonel; “ in 
the present state of things soldiers are no favorites, and the chances are 
considerable, had you proceeded farther, that you would have been way- 
laid and abused.” 

“Feaks! and I believe your honor. We were delayed partly by 
accident, and partly through design. Our car broke down, the horse 
lost a shoe, and the rest of the party pushed forward, laving us at a forge 
to get the cart mended, and the baste shod. The smith—divil’s luck to 
him, the ruffin!—kept us three hours, I think on purpose, and that they 
directed us astray. So when I found the night falling, and the poor 
woman oli but dead, as I heard there was a gentleman’s not far off, I 


heads the party here on chance, little dreaming, the Lord knows, that I | 


had the luck of thousands and was coming to my ould Colonel's, and no 
other.” 

My father was a man of prompt action and few words. The bell 
was rung, the soldiers sent to the kitchen to refresh themselves, the 
child committed to the care of a female domestic, and carried to the 
apartment whither its dying mother had been previously removed.— 


There, my mother and the woman-kind of the establishment used 


every means which simple skill suggested; but already the decree 
had gone forth, and within an hour afier the arrival of the party the 
crisis came, the widow of the dead soldier was at rest, aud her babe an 
orphan. 

‘The straggle was brief,” said the priest, as he re-entered the room, 
from which he had been so hastily summoned 

‘ By.a dying woman to pray.’ 
May God receive her in mercy! She went off so gently, that though 
we were all about the bed, no one could tell the moment when she 
departed. My lady is crying over her as if she were a sister, and the 
baby sleeping soundly in Sibby Connor’s arms, as if it were still resting 
on that bosom which had been designed by God to be its pillow and 
support.” 

My father, as was his wont when any thing particularly excited him, 
sprang from his chair, and strode thrice across the chamber. ‘Tell me 
not,” he exclaimed, “ that there is not an especial providence over every 
thing—ay, from the sparrow to the yoldier’s child. That orphan has 
been sent. to me—mine it is—mine it shall be. Pass the wine, Doctor. 
Here comes madame.” 

My mother timidly approached the side of her husband’s chair, and 
jaid her hand upon his shoulder. 

*« Denis,” she said, ‘ will you be very angry with me?” 

“ Angry, love!” replied my father, reproachfully. 

** You never were angry with me yet. But—but—I have done some- 


thing, upon which I should have previously obtained your sanction, 
love.” * 


** What was it, Emily?” 

“T promised,” said my mother, “the dying woman, that her helpless 
child should find in you and me protectors. Hector’s nurse has taken 
the orphan—and shall he not be our own boy’s foster-brother ?” 

“You did, my dear, precisely what I had determined to have done 
myself.” 

“ Before the sufferer’s voice failed totally,” continued the lady, “ she 
said that the child was still unchristened, and prayed that rite might be 
performed when convenient.” 

“There will be no difficulty in complying with her request,” replied 
my father; ‘‘there are now two learned Thebans in Knockloftie. 
which of the two professors does the poor baby belong ?”’ 

“Fis parents were Roman Catholies,” said my mother. 

“Then, Father Dominic, a cast of your office will be necessary.— 
Ring for Sergeant Brady—and then parade the child.” 

Ina few moments the non-commissioned officer and the soldier’s or- 
phan were introduced. 

“ What name shall I give him?” said the priest. 

“* His father’s,”’ replied the colonel. 

“That was’Marc,”’ observed the sergeant. 

“What's in a name?” said Dr. Hamilton. 

* More than one would suppose, Doctor,” replied my father. “ Our 
red-headed adjutant married a Bath heiress almost at sight, for after but 
& two hour’s siege she surrendered at discretion, declaring that it was 


utterly impossible to hold out against a lover whose appellatives were 
Julius Cesar.” 


_ “Then add Antony to his pantronymic, and. your protégé will prove 
irresistible.” 


“Mare Antony be it then,” replied the priest; and in five minutes 
the ceremony was complete. The sergeant retired to finish his supper 
below stairs, and the orphan was returned to the nursery, named after 
that amorous Roman, who “ for a queen of fifty” gave up a world. 

The clock struck eleven. My mother retired for the night, and the 
priest had been called out to prescribe for a sick soldier,—for his reve- 
rence united leecheraft to divinity, and thus was doubly useful. My 
father and Dr. Hamilton were consequently left alone, and for some 
minutes had been communing with their own thoughts—my father broke 
the silence. 


“T know not wherefore,” said he, but something whispers me that 


this night is fated to be an important one in the history of this old house. | m 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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I’m not inclined for sleep, and I feel asort of restlessness, as if the day’s 
events had not yet closed.” 

“Tt is the mental reaction which follows some unusual excitement, 
replied the divine. 

“Ty may be so,”’ returned my father. ‘On with more wood. 
order a light supper, and borrow an hour from the night.” 

The Doctor threw some billets on the fire, while my father filled his 
glass, and transferred the wine duly to the churchman. 

‘Did you remark the opposition which Hackett made when I gave 
orders to admit the soldiers ?”’ 

“‘T watched him attentively,” replied the Doctor. ‘His lips grew 
pale, his brows lowered, and ‘with great difficulty, he suppressed a burst 
of angry feelings which seemed almost too strong to be controlled. Be 
assured, my dear Colonel, that man is dangerous. If he be not traitor, 
I wrong him sorely.” 

“Hush!” said my father, “the deg is growling. What! more late 
visiters 7 This is indeed a busy night; and again honest Cwsar proves 
himself a worthy sentinel, Wherever treachery may lurk, there’s none 
within his kennel, Doctor.” 

The colonel reconnoitered from his embrasure, but there was gothing 
to excite alarm. The moon had risen, and the sky, spangled with 
frost-chain, was bright and clear. Cwsar, advanced to the full length of 
his chain, was patted upon the head by a person closely wrapped up, 
who spoke to him withthe admitted familiarity of an old acquaintance. 
To the colone!’s demand of name and business, a female voice replied, 
“I beg your honor’s pardon, it’s me, Mary Halligan. My mother-in- 
law won’t put over the night. She wants to see his reverence in private, 
and sent me with some lines* to the priest. None of the boys would 
venture to the castle after dark, for fear of Cesar and your honor.” 

“ Well, Mary, late as it is, we'll allow you in. Will you, Hamilton, 


We'll 


, unlock the door, and let us have the lady here—for entre nous, she be- 





To | 


| —and Father Dominic will assist her. 


| tam of an Irish gentleman of small estate. 
| gan had been found dishonest, was disgracefully turned off, joined lawless 


longs to a faithless family.” 

The peasant now in waiting at the hall door was decidedly the hand- 
somest woman in the parish. For time immemorial her fathers had been 
servants in Knockloftie, and she an occasional inmate of the house. Her 
brother, educated by my grandfather, had discharged the double duty of 
schoolmaster and driver—the latter, in plain English, meaning the faeto- 
In this department, Halli- 


men, obtained among them a bad pre-eminence, and now, under the dou- 
ble ban of murder and sedition, was skulking in the hills, with a reward 
of fifty pounds offered for his apprehension. After her brother’s dis- 
grace, Mary had seldom visited the mansion of her former master— 
and, as report said, she was affianced to one of the most troublesome 
and disaffected scoundrels in the barony. 

Mary Halligan, and much against her own inclination, was inducted by 
the churchman into my father’s presence. ‘‘ It was too much trouble 
to his honor,’”’ she muttered; ‘‘ Mr. Hackett the butler would do all she 
wanted, and give the lines to Father Dominic.” 

“Mary,” said my father, as he handed her a glass of wine, “you 
tremble. Has any thing alarmed you?” 

“Tt is very, very cold, your honor, out of doors.” 

“Cold it is, certainly, and Father Dominic will have a dreary ride.— 
Where is the letter for him?” 

Mary Halligan’s color went and came, for my father’s searching eye 
was turned upon her, and that added to herconfusion. She fumbled in 
her bosom—pulled out one paper—a second fell upon the carpet—one 


| she caught up—the other she hastily delivered—and the latter, was the 


wrong one. 
My father carelessly looked over it, while Mary Hilligan scrutinized 
his face with deep attention. As he read it she became pale as death, 


| and seemed hanging in fearful expectation upon the first words that 


Colonel O'Halloran would utter. 

“Ha!” said my father carelessly, ‘‘ sothe old woman’s bad, it seems. 
She wants, I suppose, to make her will—leave you an- beiress, Mary 
Well, the priest will be here 
directly. Come, Mary, ‘for auld lang sine’ we'll have aglass. What 
has become of your brother, the schoolmaster?” 

“ May God forgive the liars! They siandered him, and turned your 
honor again him. He would die for a dog belonging to Knockloftie— 
and if he didn’t, the bigger villianhe !”’ 


“And the young miller, Mary? people say you'r about to marry 
him. Is he slandered, too?” 

‘“« God sees he is,” was the response. 

“ Any nightly meetings at the chapél, Mary?” said the Colonel. 

The girl changed color again; ‘‘ None, your honor—not one. Thanks 
be to God, the bad people have left the parish.” 

‘‘When did you see your brother? To-night?” said the Colonel, 
sharply. 

“« To-night!”’ returned the girl, in tones which indicated deep confusion. 

“T am jesting, Mary. Where is he now?” 

“Tn Connaught, your honor, with a cousin of my mother’s.” 

“There let him remain, Mary. ‘There, he will be safe until things be- 
come more quiet. But, Mary, the times are not as they were five years 
ago, when you and I used to meet by moonlight near the Jouidlee.t 


*The term “lines” is gencrally used by the Irish peasantry instead of 
* letter.” 


+ The mountain bivouac of the peasant girls, where during the summer 
onthe, they attend to the cattle which are then driven to the hills 
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Pshaw! don’t blush;—it was only to gather bilberries, and exchange , fully loaded to ensure a certain and effective fire when the moment of ac- 


kisses for new ribbons. Did you come here alone?—no lover—no com- 
rade—none to bear you company ?” 


“T put my trust in God,” said the girl, ‘‘and then, Colonel, you know 
J was safe.” 


“Just as we used todo in Glencullen. Ah, Mary, would that all 


young women had your prudence and religion, and poor Father Dominic 
would not be broken-hearted as he is, in fulminating vengeance against 
breken vows and repairing damaged reputations.” 

Notwithstanding my father’s badinage Mary Halligan seemed ill at 
ease. 

“Plase you honor I would wish to be going,’’ she said, “and as Fa- 
ther Domific is not in the way, I would like to say a word or two to Mr. 
Hackett.” 

“« Ay, certainly; but, Mary, will you not stop, and see your mistress? 
Doetor, I must trespass on you to ask my wife to come down.” 

The parson left the room, and speedily returned with my mother. 

“This, Emily, is an old acquaintance. Not a word, Mary, about bil- 
berries or the bouillee. Bring her to the nursery, my love—and,” he 
added in a suppressed voice, ‘‘ be sure you keep her there.”’ 

When the door closed, my father handed the letter he had received 
from the peasant-girl to the parson, and as the latter read it he became 
red and pale alternately. 

“Good Heaven!” he exclaimed, ‘ how could you, with this murderous 
missive in your hand, talk lightly with its bearer, and jest with that fiend 
in woman’s form, who brought an order that doomed to death or outrage 
all that your roof-tree covers 1” 

“« Because,” replied my father coolly, “ it furnished me with a glorious 
counter-stroke. I threw my eye but hastily over it—read me that pre- 
cious document!” ° 

The appearance of the paper was remarkable. At the top, a scull and 
cross-bones were rudely stamped, and though the handwriting was tolera- 
ble, the sentences were ungrammatical, and many offthe words misspelt. 
The letter ran thus :— 

“Dear Pat— 

‘‘] made two attempts to send you information, but your d d mas- 
ter, like bad fortune, was always in the way; my sister Mary will strive 
to hand you this. To-night our fate must be decided, for Luke Byrn, 
Cooney,.and your brother, are betrayed, and at sunrise to-morrow, if 
there be a living man in Knockloftie, they’re all dead men; the witnesses 
are to be removed to Donegul, and if they once reach it, Cooney will 
split, and you and I are certain of the gallows. At one o'clock I'll be 
with you; lave the window opgn, and I'll show the boys the way in, as I 
know the house, and the smith has keys that will epen the yard gate.— 
Once when four or five of us gets in, we'll open the hall door for tke re- 
mainder; you can finish the master easily when he hears the first alarm 
and rushes from his room; the rest will be child’s play, and then no 
quarter. The black seal is to this paper; mind, Hackett, you're to 
watch the Colonel’s door, and I'!l be first man through the window. No 
more at present, from your friend and commander, 


James Hatcican.” 





‘* But here’s a postscript,” and the parson tarned the paper. 

‘“** When the job’s over we'll have a roaring night. 
know the Colonel’s lady—’"’ He paused. 

“ Read on!”’ said my father. 

‘* No, no,—mere ribald nonsense,” returned the churchman. 

Colonel O'Halloran snatched the letter from his hand, and in one 
glance his eye passed over the portion of the paper which had been pre- 
viously overlooked. To the expose of Halligan’s murderous intentions, 
my father had listened with cold and contemptuous indifference ; but 
when he read the postscript, a terrible change came over his counte- 
nance, and succeeded its previous expression of calm defiance. The eye 
flashed, the brow contracted, and springing from his chair, the Colonel 
paced the room, muttering something betweem his clenched . teeth 
which was but partially overheard. The outbreak of his passion was 
however, a3 momentary as it had been strong,—and in a minute he re- 
sumed his seat, and calmly addressed the Doctor. 

“We have,” said my father, as he looked at the clock on the mantel, 
“*an hour and twenty minutes to put our house in order, and a tenth por- 
tion of the time would be sufficient. You shall be aid-de-camp, Hamil- 
ton,--and to Father Dominic we'll entrust the management of the wo- 
men, and make his reverence keep matters quiet and administer ghostly 
consolation until the squall blows over. Mr. Hackett must be secured, 
but Heaven forbid the honest hangman should be anticipated! Cut down 
that bell-rope--now pull the other one--and then sit down and fill, Doe- 
tor,--ay, fill high, Confusion to all traitors! 
perlative scoundrel.” 

The butler had promptly answered the summons of the be!!. 
slippers,”’ said the Colonel, and th: order was obeved. Kneeling, he re- 
moved his master’s boots, placed the slippers on his feet, and was about 
9 rise, when to his astonishment, my father’s powerful arm prevented it, 
and in a minute more he was bound hand and foot, and flung upon the 
floor in pertect helplessness, with an intimation 


As, captain, you 


and here comes a most su- 


* Bring 


” deep net lond’”’ thar 
the first movement he attempted of limb or tongue would prove a certain 
passport to eternity. 

Without hurry or alarm the effective strength of my father’s garrison 
was speedily assembled in the parlor, and sixteen men were found fit for 
duty in Knockloftie-—a number more than sufficient for its defence. To 


all, arms and cartridges were delivered,--and-every musket was care- 


| 


tion should arrive. My father’s orders were briet, clear and easily com- 
prehended—and as every spot of vantage had been occupied, every win- 


| dow that looked upon the front or back approaches had one or more 


marksmen assigned for its defence according to its local importance. 
The lights were blinded, the strictest silence was enjoined, and not a 
trigger was to be drawn until my father gave the rignal. Never was a 
small garrison better prepared or more determined ; the soldiers, under 


a belief that they had been specially betrayed, and that they would have 


| been assailed if their route had been continued, were burning to be re- 


venged upon their intended murderers; while those who had found shel- 
ter from their enemies in Knockloftie, already doomed men, knew also 
that they were the chief objects of attack, and that no alternative re- 
mained to them but to defeatit or perish. Thus cireumstanced, Knock- 
loftie had little to fear from open force. True, treachery or surprise 


| might possibly have succeeded. Against the former, if there were faith 


| moving to this their abode of peace. 


in a stout bell-rope and a parson’s knot, the old house for the present was 
secure; and from the latter, the mal adresse of Miss Halligan had effee- 
tually preserved the garrison. 


When all his preparations were completed, my father ascended to the 


| upper story of the tower to satisfy himself that his wife and infant were 


in safety. On opening the door the chamber presented a sad and strik- 
ing scene. On one bed, the corpse of the soldier’s widow was “laid 
out,” attired in the simple habiliments of the grave used by the Irish pea- 
santry; and in another two children were sleeping .side by side, uncon- 
scious that murder and rapine were abroad, and that guilty steps were 
My mother, bending over both, 
was murmuring a prayer for their deliverance, while, by the feeble light 


| of a waxen taper, the priest, ina low and monotonous voice, was reading 


| an office for the dead. 


One other person was there--a worthless wo- 
Mary Halligan sat before the fire; she neither spoke nor moved, 
but with her eyes fixed upon the dying embers, in full conviction that her 
treachery was suspected or discovered, she quailed before my father’s 
glance, and, while he remained in the apartment, never ventured to 


look up. 


The Colonel’s visit was short; he whispered in his wife’s ear assuran- 


man. 


| ces of safety, and affectionately kissed ler and the infant; then turning 


| and yet the murderers were at hand unchallenged. 


| a withering glance upon his former mistress, he left the chamber and 
joined the men below. 


The clock chimed three-quarters—-no sound was heard that possibly 
could cause alarm, nor was there a growl from the kennel of the dog— 
No wonder—Cwsar 
was in the agonies of death—Curses light upon the traitréfs! Mary 
Halligan, while she patted his-honest head, had poisoned him! 


[ 7'o be Continued. ] 
——— EE 


From the Mercantile Journal. 


MY FIRST SPEECH, 


A REMINISCENCE. 


BY JACK BOWLINE, 

When the sprightliness of youth’s gay morn has passed, and we 
are settled down in the more sober realities of life, with steps more 
guarded, and onr walk more circumspect, memory, faithfal to its 
office, will occasionally present to our view a retrospect of the past. 
And it was thus that I, Mr. John Bowline, or Jack, as my nearest 
neighbors sometimes familiarly call me, one day sat musing over by 
gone days, that a smile played upon my countenance, as a train of 
incidents popped, into my head. And if, in telling all the truth, to 


make his story good, some indiscretions of Master John should ap- 
| pear, why, let charity do its work, after receiving his solemn assur. 
| ance, that he was ever more playful than vicious. 


A journey was before me ; for in the days of which I speak, there 
were no “ Flying Dutchmen” on land—they were cunfined to the 
sea. Instead of being shot through the air at the rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour, men were content to travel in the stage, at the sober 
jog of four and a half, and were secure from hurry, except at the 
change of horses, when a crack of the whip, and the cry of “ stage 
ready !” grated the cars of the hungry passengers, before the beef 
steak, and the tough goose, were ha!f served round. 

As we moved along after the old way, it oceurred to me that we 


| should arrive at S——,a pleasant village in Massachusetts, at three 


| cumstances of my journey, to sit quietly in the parlor. 


o’clock in the afternoon, and would be obliged to remain there until 
ten the next morning, to meet the line for Boston. How should I 
while away the time? A tavern, with its bar, I always abominated. 
The loungers about such houses, are g@neraily the most undesirable 
companions, and my feelings were too much excited, from the cir- 
At length, 
the point was settled, by determining to resort to something either 
grave or ridiculous for pastime. 

We arrived in due season, and on due deliberation decided upon the 
former. I dined in a private room, alone, and afterwards, in a suit 
of black, and with a dignified air, I propounded the following ques- 
tions to “ mine host”: 

“Flow many religious societies have you in S—— 
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** One, sir.” 
“* Who is your pastor ?” 
-“ The Rev. Mr. D——.” 

“Will you oblige me, sir, by sending him the message, that there 
isa gentleman here, who would be happy to see him 1?” 

A messenger was despatched, and a twinge of regret and alarm, 
came over me at my temerity: for, not being, strictly speaking, a 
religious man, my scheme might fail, and 1 might appear in a most 
unfavorable light. 
be a trial of my genius, when in a dilemma, to learn how to get out. 
In a very few minutes, there stood before me the Rev. D——, whose 
features were expressive of intelligence, and beamed with benevo. 
lence. His whole appearance bespoke the man of God. 

We exchanged respectful salutations, and I thus accosted him: 
* Sir, I am Mr. B , of the navy—am on my way from the banks 
of the Hudson to Boston, and must remain in your village until ter” 
o'clock to-morrow. Being an entire stranger, I have adopted the ex. 
pedient of procwing an interview with you, sir, as the most promi. 
nent person in your community, believing that you cannot fail to in- 
terest me; and, as I am lately from the Mediterranean, and have 
seen something of the Greeks, our Missionaries at Smyrna, their 
schools, and general operations, I thought it possible that I might re- 
ciprocate the favor.” Lis very kind reply relieved from all further 
embarrassment, and I “ allowed” him to “conduct me to his house.” 

On our way thither, he inquired if I had met the Rev. Mr. J 
at Smyrna. I replied that I knew him well, and that he had dined on 
board our ship,in the ward-.room, but a short time before I left the 
station. ‘‘ Well, sir,” said he, “he has been home, and has recently 
sailed again for the same station, with his newly married wife, who 
is my daughter. And, said he, “have you met with young mid. 
shipman D , on that station ?” 

“ Why, sir, he is almost the last officer that I saw, and it seems 
but a few days since I left him in gooti health.” 











“ My dear sir,” he quickly rejoined, us his heart warmed with a | 


knowledge of these facts, “it is a kind Providence indeed, that has 
brought you to our door. At this moment Mrs. )D—— has her table 
covered with papers, which she is searching with the hope of finding 
some intelligence with regard to that dear son. It is a long time 
since we have had direct news from him; how it will gladden the 
heart of his mother to see you; be assured, sir, that you will bea 
most welcome guest at my house.” 

My meeting with that mother was deeply interesting. Who that 
has any knowledge of mankind, does not know the intensity of a 
mother’s feelings towards her child? In the breast of this mother, 
for that boy, were centered many fears, and many hopes—and it was 
easy to discover from her repeated enquiries, what was the great bur- 
then of her heart. I told her of his gallant exploits with the Grecian 
corsair—of his appointment as Captain’s aid, and the high estimation 
in which he was held by his commander and brother officers. This 
was all gratifying. But it afforded far greater delight, to hear that 
the allurements and temptations to which youth are cxposed, espe- 
cially when deprived of the salutary influences of parents and kin- 
dred, had gained no ascendancy over him, and that, as far as my ob- 
servation went, he was accounted correct in all his ways. 

We sat up late, and rose early, continuing our subject until the whip 
cracked, and ‘ stage can’t wai!,” was echocdat the door. 

Thus, by a freak of sending for the parson of the village, to aid in 
passing a dul] hour, was the founda‘ion Jaid of an intimacy with a 
taost worthy family, which has existed between that and my own, 
without interruption, to the present day! 

The beautiful village of S 
treat, from the noxious atmosphere of a crowded city. It is situated 
on a plain, by the side of high rising ground, which forms an exten- 
sive natural amphitheatre. From the summit of these sides, the eye 
overlooks a plain of ten miles in every direction, which, together 
with the surrounding hills, arc carpeted with green. A meandering 
rivulet, with lesser streams, are seen from every height, the whole 
presenting a beautiful panoramic view. . 

Two or three summers from this time, my acquaintance with my 
new friend having extended considerably, I concluded to pass a sum. 
mer with my family, in the village, to enjoy a season with ils intelli- 
gent and agreeable society, its landscapes, drives, promenades, and 





amusements, as also to impart new life and vigor to the members of | 


my family; and it is needless toadd that cur enjoyment fully realized 
our highest anticipations. But in all this bright sunshine of happi- 
ness, one cloud passed before me, causing for the time unutterable 
angutsh. This is the burthen of my tale. I had one day dropped 
in, as I was often wont to do, at my reverend friend's, when he 
touched my nervous system in the following way: 

“Mr. B.” said he, “‘ we have in this village a society, who 
for the support of & school; and it there bears the name of the S—— 
school. I am anxious to establish a similar one in the town of 
#——, twelve miles from here, and I have been thinking, that if you 

“would allow me to send a note tu brother E——, (a clergyman of 
P—~.,) authorizing him to appoint a meeting, to be addressed by “a 
gentleman from Greece,” that it would be the means of completing 


It was, however, tor late to retract, and it would | 


, affords an agreeable summer re- | 
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| 





| my ague passed away. 





my wishes. You know what great effect it has upon an audience to 
see and hear an individual who has visited that interesting portion of 
the world; it imparts a kind or charm to every hearer, and causes a 
spiritof enthusiasm to glow in every breast. Now if you will con- 
sent to this, I have no doubt I shall fully succeed.” - 

What! thinks I to myself, Mr. Jack Bowline make a speech! 
Queer business for a sailor! No, Lean sail aship, but I can’t make 
speeches. ** Why,Mr. D——,” said I, “I should be most happy to 
do anything to accommodate you, or further your designs, but I never 
made a specchin my life. All [have ever done in that line, was to 
address two or three hundred sailors, through a trumpet, in box-haul- 
ing ship.” 

‘Capital! capital!” cried my friend, enthusiastically,—;“* the very 
best preliminary-you could make, and then goon with your state- 
ment of facts, ch!” 

“No, sir! No! it’s impossible! Why if [ were to attempt to de- 
liver an address before the learned and intelligent of P. 
should, like Lot’s wife, turn into a pillar of salt. 





, 


You will excuse 


me if [entirely decline.” 


At this, the reverend gentleman sprang to his seat, and gave 
vent to an immoderate fit of langhter. On leaving, I remarked that 
if he wiehed it, | would go with him to P , and attend a so- 
cial conversational meeting of friends at a private house, which 
would remove embarrassment, and perhaps more information might 
be elicited. But this did not suit. A few days thereafter, I received 
a call from my friend, at my lodgings on the hill, where we were 
pleasantly situated with the family of Deacon | , who were 
very agreeable, kind and hospitable. The object of the call, i.c, a 
trip to P , a8 before, failed entirely. I could not makea speech. 
The social meeting was again suggested and teclined. 

After the departure of Mr. D , the deacon, in passing out 
the door to whet his scythe, halted a moment, and remarked that I 
would yet deliver that address. 

I replied, ‘* No, sir, never.” 

** Well,” said he, “1 have known that man thirteen years, and 
never knew him to leave an object unaccemplished.” 

“ Well, sir,” said I, “* you will find that here will be one exception 
to your general rule.” 

“ We'll see,” rejoined the old man, and passd on. 

A short time after this, Mrs. B. and myself went to P to 
visit a friend. Our carriage was lefi at the hotel, and we were just 
comfortably seated at the house of our friend, when, looking out at 
the window, I discovered the Rev. Mr. D coming at a great 
rate; the mud on his carriage horse, with the spots on his hat and 
overcoat, gave strong indications that he had becn in close pursuit of 
something; the covstant motion of his whip, and enquiring leck 




















| around him, showed that he had not yet given up the chase. 





My heart rose to my mouth. The remark of Deacon I 
flashed across my mind, and the possibility that I might be trapped 
into a speech, gave me an ague. I turned, and called the attention 
of the ladies to the passing carriage. 

** Do you see the man in that carriage ?” 

“* Yes, surely, *tis Mr. ,of S 

** Well, he is after me. Now retire from the window, and perhaps 
he will not be able to find us.” 

In ten minutes we heard a rap at the door, and a voice that could 
not be mistaken, inquired if Mr. B. was in. 

I'm fairly caught, thinks [to myself, bat I'll fight it out. J won't 
make a speech, The door opened, and we met. “ Ah, good mor- 
ning, good morning,” was the salutation of the Rev. Mr. D-———. 
Lreplied civily. ‘* Well,” said he, “I was thinking that as we were 
both here, it would be a favorable opportunity of attending to that 
little business of which we have been talking.” 

Said I, “Mr. D- , Wil stick to my text, if you will to your's. 
I don’t care if you gather all P———, in the way that I sug. 
gested.” 

“Well, well, well; we'll make it right; it wil be allright. 
see you again soun;” and away he went. 
Rev. Mr. E , he stated his wishes and the difficulties regard- 
ing myself. He said thet he hada friend who was possessed of the 
information he wanted, but that he could not get him out. 

“ Well,” said Mr. E , “you are fortunate in being here to. 
day. We havea church mertiag this forenoon, and an anniversary 
meeting of the Ladies’ Benevolent Sewing Society this afternoon, 
at the very large house of Mr. R I will give notice this 
morning, that a gentleman from Greece will address them this after- 
noon, ut the Society.” So the trap was set. 


Mr. D 








” 
. 





Pil 
Calling on his brother, 














returned and informed me that every thing was a- 


greeably arranged, and the meeting, as I requested, would be ata 
pledge themselves to send to Greece one hundred dollars annually, ' 


private house, at three o’clock in the afternoon, at which time he 
would do himself the pleasure to call. Things looked better, and 
At three o’clock precisely, we went in com- 


pany to the appointed place, a sight of which brought ona :eturn of 
my chills. 

In the course of my sea life, I had met with trials, been exposed 
to cold, heat, and hunger, the wreck and the storm, been placed in 
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circumstances where the highest energies of man were called into 
action, but the trial that now awaited me exceeded them all. 

This immense building stood some distance from the street. A 
passage leading to it between two pale fences, was filled with gentle. 
men, to whom I was introduced as Mr. B.,of the United States Na. 
vy; and it seemed as if my profession must be announced to increase 
my embarrassment. A very wide hall passing through the house, a 
wide flight of stairs, a portico in the rear, and a very large parlor, 
were all filled to overflowing with the elite of the town. Two chairs 
were left vacant, the one for the Rev. Mr. D———, and the other 
for the gentleman who was todeliver the address. On entering the 
house, my friend was not insensible to my state of feeling, and re- 
lieving me of my hat, placed it in a secret place, which was well, for 
as we entered, and I beheld that assemblage of critics, those wise 
looking heads, gold spectacles, and commanding figures, I was pera- 
lyzed. Ilooked for my hat, and could have found it, would have 
bolted out of the town, ss straight as I could make my way. But 
we were seated ; the meeting came to order, and Mr. D——— rose 
and introduced his particular friend, Lieutenant B., of the United 





States Navy. He alluded to that interesting portion of the world, | 


ina happy and touchtng manner—spoke of its being the cradle of 
Christianity—the site of the seven churches of Asia—the field of 
present labor by our missionaries, their efforts, success, and wants, 
and then in the coolest manner possible, remarked that his friend 
would now make some statements, with regard to facts that had fal- 
len under his notice, during the time he had been on that station. 

By this time I was perfectly frozen; my brain was a complete 
chaos. In vain I endeavored to bring to mind events that I had 
been perfectly familiar with. Fruitless were my efiurts to think of 
some one fact, by way of commencement; and at the moment that 
my friend became seated, and all eyes were fixed upon the orator, 
there was not one remaining idea in my head. 

In this pitiable situation, I rose, as I feared, to disgrace my friend, 
and myself. 


hand, I took a position in the door way leading from the hall to the 
parlor, braced my back against the frame of the door, and took a 
strong hold of the top of the chair with both hands, thereby bracing 
my whole person, in order to conceal the violent agitatign of my 
frame. My knees, for the only time in my life, smote one against 
the other. I had now reached the climax of mental suffering ; but 
it could endure no longer; a change must be wrought; success or 
failure must be the work of another moment. The conflict was 
great, but it was triumphant. My quivering lips opened, and my 
voice, smothered with agitation, uttered the words, * My friend has 


happily saved me the trouble of treading o’er the ground I had in. | 


tended to occupy.” 


A gigantic attempt to force articulation into this short preliminary, 
and all was over. A profound calm succeeded this violent eommo- 
tion. The mind restored to its wonted energies, flew to its resources, 
and almost in a breath, ran over numerous events and topics, frem 
which a subject was arranged, which occupied nearly an hour, in 
the detail of facts, relevent to the object in view. In touching on 
the subject of the suffering Greeks the gratitude of the Greek chil- 
dren towards our Missionaries, for their labors in their behalf, and 
towards Mrs. Sigourney, fur the presents from her which I had seen 
distributed, my feelings warmed with the recollection of scenes 
through which Fhad passed, and had witnessed, and my audience 
gave full evidence of being deeply interested. 

The society was immediately formed, and the hundred dollars 
raised. Thus my reverend friend, by his indomitable perseverance 
and shrewdness, succeeded admirably in gaining his point, obtaining 
the sam, and drawing me out, in spite of myself, in‘tmaking this, My 
First Speech. 

——$$$————__- 
From ghe Southern Literary Messenger. 


SONNET TO THE RIVER NIAGARA. 





BY B. F. BUTLER. 





River of emerald, world-attractive stream ! 
Brightest of links in that eternal chain 
Which binds the West to the far distant main ; 

Did ever poet in his wildest dream, 

See, hear or fancy aught more fair, 

More grand or terrible, than found in thee ? 
First, gently moving, fall, majestic, free, 

Girdling broad islands with maternal care— 
Then sweeping onward with inercasing tide— 

Next, madly planging, in rough, headiong race— 
And fo, the cataracts! On either side, 

** A hellof waters” which no pen can trace! 
Titence, raging, whirling, till, “* with sweet delay,” 
On old Ontario’s breast, thou dy’st away. 

Niagra Falls, August, 1841. 


I however determined to make one desperate effort; | 
before the failure, there should be a struggle. With the chair in my | 





7 
From the Family Companioa. 


POLSKC POWSTAN.* 


. BY JOHN NEAL. 





Poland, awake! The Spirit of the Past 
Leading thy buried legions out, 
With banners sounding like the northern blast, 
When ie and Sea and Sky are overcast, 
Waits Thy long smothered battle shout. 
Hurrah ! 


Wake, Poland, wake! Who is there to withstand 
Thy trumpet-song of death—the cry— 
The wail of woe—the tear—the outstretched hand 
Of his own Old and awful Fatherland, 
Appealing to the troubled sky. 
Hurrah ! 


Up! Poland, up! Along thy mighty shore 
The bulwark cf the Christian-world, 
Where countless Poles have perished in the roar 
Of Turk and Tartar legions, tumbling, hoar, 
Lo! thy great flag once more unfurled ! 
Hurrah ! 


To arms! To arms! and let all Europe hear 
Once more that old “ barbarian gong” 
Sounding through all thy borders, and the cheer 
That followed the reply, with lifted spear, 
And charging host, and trumpet-seng ! 


Hurrah! 


To horse! To horse! the People are awake; 
The Nations all along thy shore ! 
Thrones are encountering thrones—and empires quake, 
And all the dust about thee burns to take 
Its ancient hero-shape once more ! 
Hurrah ! 


Up! Poland, up! It cannot be that those 
For whom thou wast a shield so long, 
The Christian World! can look upon thy foes 
Without a kindling memory of thy woes, 
Land of the generous and strong ! 
Hurrah ! 


Pronounced Polsko, poustan! Poland, awake 


oS 


Faom the London Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Mousseline de laine seems to be entirely replaced among the more 
elegant Parisian belles by barage made either of worsted and silk, or ald 
worsted, which with organdys de laine, taffetas glace, foulards watered 
or ijlustres, barpours d’ete, &e. &c. now divide favor. Most of the ma- 
terials for dresses this spring are either striped, or with running 
patterns of pines, or the cachemire style. For the promenade orsimple 
toilette, the stomacher bodices are less used—the corsage al’ Amazone. 
is preferred, and is better suited for embroidery; the tight sleeves and 
large pelerine are suitable for this style; the redingote form is also very 
much in favor, generally accompanied with the pelerine cardinal: the 
fashionable colors are orange, garnet, blue myosotis, but more particular- 
ly grey and green. In the evening dresses the double skirts continue to 
be worn, even in satin, when they are of two colors, the upper not de- 
scending lower thon the knee. 

Crispins Pompadour, trimmed all round with gimp, and a large kind 
of pelerine, termed tgabbees, reaching to the knee, and made of shot 
silks; they have po ay or are raised by means of a running cord, 
the whole trimmed round with a inked ruche of a showy color. A new 
style of scarf is composed of bouillons of glace silk, the whole length of 
the searf, divided by hands of gimp, which, being open, show the lining 
of colored silk; others in the same style, form pereline, which at re 
with the ends only in beuillons. Velvet scarfs, shaded and embroi 
in Turkish patterns, satin ones, and foulards de Chine, with those of 


cachemire, embroidered with a Turkish border and finished with large 
| pine, are among the novelties of the moment. 


| broad Valencinnes lace. 


The pelerines cardinal are very pretty, made entirely of inlets of Va- 
lencinnes lace divided by embroidery, and finished all around with a 
Pocket handkerchiefs of batiste Annas divide 
favor with these made with inlets of Valencinnes. 

Satin, paille de riz, and crape, are the materials now in use for bon- 
nets: the form rather approaches the bibi form, and the flowers are ra- 


| ther in bunches than drooping; indeed, a total change ia threatened im 


this point, a3 in Paris they are forming the flowers to stand up, both for 
bonnets and coifures; pink, straw color, light green, &c., are the 
shades in fashion. Capotes in white satin are lined with pink, which is 


| sometimes entirely covered with point lace, but colored things are much 


used. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. @ 


Stop a minute! Well—*“ you won't won’t you?” 


At least, in courte- 
sy, in decency, put Brother Jonathan in some clever place, till your tent 
is fairly set up, in the new habitation. Not in the boiler! 
der that cactus, nor in that boot, nor in the sugar-bowl, nor the refrigera- 


tor, nor—nor—stay, that will do. 


No, nor un- 


Madam’s band-box is just the place, 
for if her bonnet will quarrel with Brether Johnathan, he will win the 
best of the fight, for he is death on vanity. ° 


Well, you are moved. Never mind the carpet,—if it won't fit, Hub 


must buy a new one, and that’s the beauty of moving. No matter if 
you did tell him that every old thing would answer in the new house—he 
will find out that things won’t fit, as well as you can tell him. Open our 
budget. In Tom Stapleton you have life in New York about election 
time—and if this is good, the next chapter shall be better still. Don’t 
complain that the Lunatico is not her this week—he is busy elsewhere at 
moving time, but will certainly, we do think, report himself next week. 
Meanwhile, we beg leave to introduce to your acquaintance Hector 


O’ Halloran, and his man; and this can be no better done than in his own 
“announce card,” fo wil— 
FAUGH NA BALLAGH. 

This, our hero's motto, signifies in our modern Saxon, “Clear the 
way,”’—and so we now on this occasion utter the same slogan. Clear 
the way, and be quick, good humorists of Jreland, famed broguinears of 
the land of Pat; shut your potatoe-traps, for the master is coming.— 
Follow him who list. Here comes he who was first in the field, as the 
true depictor of the fighting, rollicking Irishman, in peace and war; and 
we trust that Hector O'Halloran will not disgrace the parentage of which 
he is born. 

He is what he calls himself, a soldier of fortune, which in general 
signifiesi in the Hibernian fashion, a soldier of no fortune, and he wan- 
ders everywhere all over the world, that is to say, in all parts of lre- 
land, Ulster, Leinster, Connaught, Munster, and the kingdom of Kerry; 
in Scotland, from John O’Groat’s to Gretna Green, where he travelled 
on business; in England, from the tip of her tail at the Lizard to her 
snout at Flamborough Head, from her well-washed foot at the Isle of 
Wight to her most episcopal head in the palatinate at Durham; in Spain, 
from San Sebastian to Cadiz ;—ir. short, in all the lands where fume has 
flourished, or fun is flourishing,—whgxe jollity predominates, or vice de- 
cays,—where merriment draws open the jaws with a laugh, or pathos 
draws down the eyelids with a tear,—there shall you, gay reader or 
grave reader, gentle reader or ungentle reader, find Hector O'Halloran 
shining forth, as large as life, in what his oratorical countrymen would 
call: all the magnificent resplendency of the meridian luminary, gliding 
with its golden lustre the concave arch of the celestial heavens. 

Read Hector O'Halloran, one and all. Morcan O'Docurrry. 

For the other selected matter in the paper, we fancy that the Widow's 
Child, and the Furze Cutters once read, will never be forgotten. We 
sheuld have preferred to have given two stovics of a cast so sombre, in 
different copies of the paper; but while we reserved either, it: might 


lose its freshness. 


Our mirth-loving readers shall be better cared for on fu- 
ture occasions. 


Cramped for space, we are compelled to omit, tggday, our usual gos- 
sip glance at matters and things in general. Probably, however, the 
world will survive until next week, Mr. Miller to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and then Jonathan will resume his general charge. 


*.* Handsomely bound copies of the Jonathan, Library Edition, Vol. 
1, may be had at this office for $1.75. 


is $2. 


Including Zanoni the price 


— 


Great News ror Temperance Fouk.—On the Fourth of May, 


Wednesday next, Hon. Geo. N. Briggs, of Massachusetts, the pioneer 
of the Temperance cause, in Congress, and Huy. Thos. F. Marshall, of 
Kentucky, the most brilliant proselyte of the year, are to deliver addres- 
ses in the Tabernacle, at the celebration of the anniversary of the Tem- 
perance Union. It would be worth a man’s while to go to Washington to 
hear Mr. Marshall. 





} 





MAY DAY. 


The metropolitan reader does not need to be informed that this day is 
the last of April, and that, according to custom, May Day will come in 
after April has done with us. The grand business of the season— 
“moving,” has been for several days in progress, as the falling of the 
first of May upon the Subbath leaves some chance for doubt, Or, at any 
rate, for question, as to the precise day and hour on which past leases 
terminate, and new ones begin. The streets will unquestionably be well 
crowded to-day with drays and conveyances, and we shall be much sur- 
prised if to-morrow also does not experience more of its share of confu- 
sion than a day of rest ought. However, that is a matter between the 
trangressors and their own consciences. Monday will bring up the post- 
script of the out-door parts of the ceremony, but, until April 1843, will 
be required fairly to settle the tenants in their new habitations 

Ben Franklin, who was a prétty good judge in matters pertaining to 
economy, estimated the mischiefs of three removes, as about equal to one 
fire. As two-thirds of the New York population move annually, the re- 
sult follows that, independent of literal conflagrations, the moving acci- 
dents of May first, burn out the city once and a third in every six years, 
or once in four years and a half. There is no insurance against this— 
as there is none against the whims of men, the caprices of women, and 
the changes of fashion. Staid old Knickerbockers, constant in their ad- 
herence to old customs, look with no favorable eye upon interlopers 
who would abridge their migratory privileges, and so the custom con- 


tinues. 


Well—go it !—as Davy Crocket more than once during his life, sen- 


| tentiously, epigrammatically, energetically, and pithily remarked. Turn 


| grandmother's pictures. 


| however. 


| once a year, during your natural lives. 


your lares and penates into the street, and irreverently toss about your 
Bring to the garish light of day, and the im- 
pertinence, of exposure all the little weak points which good housewifery 
knows so well how to conceal in the arrangement and adaptation of fur- 
niture. Let all the world see all the holes worn through your carpets, 
and open the dusty and use-defaced inside of all that, outside, is fair to 
view. Let the saturnalia of the movement disciples never be crossed 
from the calendar, and no inconvenience bar you from the delights of 
spoiling furniture, smashing glass, wearing out clothing, fretting away 
your patience, and throwing awav money on new furniture and fixtures, 
It is New-York’s especial share 
of freemen’s privileges—freewomen’s privileges, perhaps we should say, 
On moving day, and during the months preceding and antece- 
dent, the women reign supreme. Perhaps in this fact is to be found 
the reason of the obstinacy with which the thing is adhered to. 

As much inquiry has been made relative to the new exemption law, 
its bearings and provisiofis, we borrow an analysis of the statutes from 


the Tribune—an abstract of the old law, and the entire section of the 


| new law which relates to thig subject : 


” 
from distress. 


“ The following articles shall be liable to be distrained for rents: 
Goods, wares, merchandise, utensils, furniture, cattle, provisions; and 
all other personal channe's, except such as are by law ea empt from 
sale under executions in civil cases: and such as are by law exempt 

2KR.S 412. 
The articles exempt from sale under executions ia civil cases are— 


“], All spinning-wheels, weaving-looms and stoves, put up or kept 
for use, in any dwelling-house : 

“2. The family bible, family pictures and school books, used by or in 
the family of such person; and books not exceeding in value fifty dollars, 
which are kept and used as part of the family library: 

«3. A seat or pew occupied by such person ur his family in any house 
or place ot public worship: 

“4, All sheep to the number of ten, with their fleeces, and the yarn 
or ¢ loth manufactured from the sume; one cow, two sw ine, the necessary 
food for them; all necessary pork, beef, fish, flour and vegetables, ac- 


tually provided for family use; and necessary fucl for the use of the fami- 
ly for sixty days: 


5. All necessary wearing apparel, beds, bedsteads and bedding, for 
such person and his family; arms and accoutrements, required by law 
to be kept by such person; necessary cooking utensils ; one table; six 
chairs; six knives and forks; six plates; six tea-cups and saucers; one 
sugar-dish; one milk-pot; one tea-pot and six spoons; one crane and 
its appendages; one pair of andirons, and a shovel and tongs: 

“6, The tools and implements of any mechanic, necessary to the car- 
rying on of his yade, not exceeding twenty-five dollars in value.” 


The articles which by law are specially exempt from distress are— 
* Beasts of the plough, sheep, and the implements of a mechanic's 


trade, shall not be distrained for rent, until other chattels sufficient for 
the demand cannot be found. 
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“ Personal p, operty deposited with a tenant, with the consent of the | 


jandlord, or hired by such tenant, or lent to him, with the like consent, 
shall not be distrained for any rent due to such landlord; nor shall any 
property belonging to any other person than the tenant which shall bave 
accidentally strayed on the demised premises, or which shall be deposit- 
ed with a tavern-keeper, or with the keeper of any ware-house, in the 
usual course of their business, or deposited with a mechanic or other 


person, fer the purpose of being repaired or being manufactured, be sub- 


yeet to distress or sale for rent. 

“ The property of boarders et taverns and boarding-houses shall not 
be liable to distress for rent.” . 

The new law does not in any wise alter or amend the old but enacts 
that— 

** Tn addition to the articles now exempt by law from distress for rent 
or levy and sale under execution, there shall be exempted from such dis- 
tress, and levy and sale, necessary household furniture, and working tools 
and team, owned by any person being a householder, or having a family 
for whice he provides, to the value of not exceeding one hundred and 
fifty dollars; provided, that such exemption shall not extend to any exe- 
cution issued on a demand for the purchase money of such furniture, or 
tools or team, or articles now enumerated by law.” 


This law, as we understand it, goes into effect on the first of May, but 
does not apply to the rights of the landlord in securing himself for the 
cent of the quarter which expires to-day, or any past and over-due rents. 
How it will affect leases signed and delivered in February last is a ques- 
tion for the lawyers, but we presume it will be decided that all new 
feases come under its provisions. -* 
— 


THE DRAMA. 


The friends of theatricals are bound by their allegiance to visit the 
Park Theatre during the present opera season; for in addition to the in- 
ducements offered by the engagement of the Seguins, Mr. Manvers, 
Mrs. Knight, and the addition to the choral and orchestral strength, 
the whole manner in which the opera is put upon the stage, is worthy of 
the liberal spirit by which the Park management has won itself so much 
credit. Time was, when business was better, and theatricals were more 
prosperous, that the rather aristocratic Park neglected accessories as 
“‘elap-trap,” and gave us in stern simplicity the elocution of favorite 
stars, or the melody of popular vocalists, leaving machinery, properties, 
seenery, etc. etc. to the minors. But the truth is, that a good picture 
does look better in a splendid frame, let the virtuosi turn up their noses 
as they choose at so unartist-like a declaration; anda rich frame, en” 
closing a bad picture it may be well worth some trouble to look at.— 
While the Park got on famously by giving merit unadorned, and neglec- 
ting the tinsel which gives a magnificent look by gas-light, other houses 
will do. Mere 
c'ap-trap expired long ago, and we have seen also that sterling merit 


does not thrive much better without the aid of the gilder’s brush. 


throve on tinsel only. Now, neither of these courses 


jut the Park hes tried a unioa of good acting with fresh and complete 


ae 


putting on the stage” as the Frenchexpressit. In one or two instances 
this course has succeeded to admiration, in one Or two not so well as 
could have been desired, but in all, better than any other possible ¢ surse 


could have done. Under the new regime is Norma brought out; and 


we have the assurance of good critics that it is as completely presented, 
in all respects, as any opera ever produced in this country. The music 
was, a portion of it, written for two orchestras, the choristers being sur- 


ruunded by instruments. In the present getting up, this idea of the 


anthor’s is followed out, by the introduction of & German band upon the 

tage. Other marks of the liberality of the management have not failed 
to attract the notice of the musical public, who, we are pleased to find, 
show a determination to sustain the manager. 

During the engagement of the Seguins, Horn’s new opera we learn is 
to be produced. Let us hope for it on its first r presentation, such 4 
house as the event of the production of a new opera should summon. 
After that, it will stand or fall upon its merits; and eur impressions are 
sadly wrong, if it do not stand, triumphant. 


M-. Mit 


hell’s last effort at the Olympic ia worth every body’s seeing. 
Other burlesques, founded on theatrical performances at the larger thea- 


tres, are of course not so much enjoyed except by theatre-goers, who 


rave seen the originals. Bat here is a burlesque for all creation to laugh 
at, and as many more as can get into the Olympic. A richer subject for 
satire than the Boz-mania could 


not be found, and the Olympic folks 


have done it exceedingly well, though there are parts which are less 


the 


» . 1 ‘ 
amusing than others. Horncastle, who does the Dickens. looks 


15 


character exceedingly well, and must have bribed Sam Weller to lend 
him the “governor's” wurdrobe. We never saw so complete a copy, 
and the manners of the original, and his voice are very well imitated. 
Intermixed with the fun of the piece is a succession of tableaux, superior 


to any thing of the kind which has been done at any other house. 
——— 
Ho! Aut ye Peopre '—Mr. William Miller, who has decided that 
the world is to be destroyed in 
Apollo. 


of converts in this city. 


$43, is holding forth nightly, at the 
He does not appear so far to have made an immepse number 


————— 


DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


There was no session of either House of Congress on Saturday, the 
members taking a recess to visit the steam ships, Mississippi and "Mis- 
souri, now lying in the Potomac. The President, and Heads of Depart- 
ments, and many officers of the Army and Navy also made visits to the 
ships, and to the arsenals. The ships were examined in every part, and 
much admired, particularly the stewards’ departments. The cus omary 
salute was fired as the President went on board, and the whole country 
will respond to his “ sentiment’”—“ Success to the Navy of the United 
States.” 

The rejection of Mr. Tyson, as Commissary of purchases, to reside at 
Philadelphia, appears to be considered as a rejection made on account 
of his being what is called a ‘Tyler Whig’’—the Clay Whigs voting 
with the opposition, against him. It is stated that this rejection has 
created muéh feeling in Philadelphia, and Mr. T’s friends some of them, 
assert that Mr. Tyler will sustain him in office by a renomination, and 
that if his rejection is persisted in, the President will endeavor to force 
a compromise by the removal of the Collector, or Postmaster of Phila- 
delplria, or both, who are Mr. Clay’s friends. We shall see 


In Senate on Thursday, April 21. The civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill was received from the House, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. On Friday the motion relative to the Rhode Island difficulties 
(calling on the President for information) got its quietus, by being 
laid upon the table. Except the reception of petitions, memorials, &e. 
ro farther business was done in the Senate, Tariff petitions continue to 
be presented in large numbers, in both Houses. 


In the House of Representatives the Apportionment Bill was under 
discussion on Thursday and Friday, in committee. The ratio inserted in 
the bill was stricken out, leaving it blank for the members to propose dif- 
ferent ratios. Forty-nine were offered, from 141,000 down to 30,000, 
and 60,500 was agreed to—ayes 61, noes 66. 

It will be remembered that some time since Mr. Adams offered a 
proposition, which was accepted, to the effect that petitions, memorials, 
&e., should be handed to the Speaker, who should decide whether they 
should be accepted or not. Under this motion, certain resolutions were 
entered on the Journal, as presented. They were passed at a meeting 
of the constituents of Mr. Geddings, of Ohio, in relation to the vote of 
censure. On Friday Mr. Botts moved to amend the Journal by e2- 
punging them; and after some debate, this motion was carried. 


In the House, Monday, April 25th, the bill to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of letters and passengers from port to port of the United States by 
foreign vessels, was taken up and debated. The discussion was partici- 
pated in by Messrs. Stanley, Fillmore, Proffitt, Rhett, Cushing and others. 
Mr. Proffitt opposed the bill, and Mr. Villmore defended its general 
principles but thought it would need modification. The further consi- 
deration was postponed to Thursdag. The Apportionment Bill was then 
taken up in Committee of the Whole. Motions were made to strike out 
60,500, the ratio agreed to on Thursday, and insert various other ratios, 
but before the question was taken, the Committee rose. 

A resolution cf Mr. Fillmore was adopted requesting the Secretary of 
State to furnish the House with a tabular statement of the proposed 
modification ef the Tariff of Great Britain in the House of Commons, 
and recent modifications of tariffs of other foreign governments. 

in Senate the Dancing Rabbit Creek (Indian) treaty was debated, 
and re-committed. A resolution was adopted instructing inquiry into 
the expediency of building alight-house on the Brandywine Shoals, Del- 
aware Bay. 

——— 

KS The vote of Cleveland, opposition candidate for Governor in Con- 

Thirteen 


hundred votes were thrown fur an abolition candidate, and six hundred 


necticut, falls 125 votes short of a majority of all the vetes. 


for a conservative. As a majority of all the votes is necessary to an elec- 
tion in Connecticut, Cleveland, though he received the largest popular 


vote, is not elected. 


The election now gues to the Legislature, by whom 
he will most undoubtedly be returned. 
. oo 


n 
rt 


c> The Bank, Boston, has received in an anonymous note 
£1000, which, the writer states, is principal and interest of a loss made 
Verily, Rev. Mr. Miller may regard this 
_* . * 
as proof that the world is coming to an end. 


Union 


by the teller many years since. 
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FAME AND GLORY "ss. GLORY AND SHAME.« 


This work is an answer to Mr. Lester’s book entitled “The Glory 
and Shame of England.” To understand the authorship of the “ Fame 
and Glory,” a word or two respecting the manner in which the “ Glory 
and Shame”’ came to be written, may not be amiss. C. Edwards Lester 
was an abolition delegate to the ‘‘World’s Convention.” Arrived in 
England, he was eo struck with the poverty which he witnessed among 
the depressed operatives there; the absolute misery, which appealed to 
his charity in highways and byways of the father land, that he thought, 
with a great many others, that Great Britain would be better employed 
in relieving her own distresses, than in imagining distresses in this coun- 




















try which do not exist, awd sending emissaries hither to interfere where 






far as it has produced any effect, it has been for evil. Accordingly, Mr. 
Lester spent what time he had in England in visiting her poor houses, 


and the houses of her poor, and in seeking the companionship of. dis- 







senters, always being led, by their notoriety, to those who are most pro- 





minent and determined, and who perhaps possess quite as much partizan 





zeal as Christian charity. 





land,”’ is the result of his observations. 






Mr. Lester is, we believe, 2 country clergyman. If we had no other 





proof before us than his book, we shold pronounce him a gentleman 





very little acquainted with the world. 





“artful dodgers” male and female, appear to have been received by him 





as gospel, and the simplicity wi'h which he has preserved the records of 





his own—greenness—we must call it, is equalled only by the similar 





greediness and perfect faith with which foreign tourists in this country 





swallow the impositions played upon them. Mr. Lester is also fairly 





convicted of plagiarisms the most barefaced ; but, unfortunately, while 





the proof is adduced that he has stolen bodily from English works, the 





matter of his book, let the manner in which he gothold of it be as it 





may, is rather corroborated than invalidated, from the circumstance that 





his charges against England are thus made, in many cases, on well 
known English authority. 
Mr. Lester, “ Liberitas” has taken hold of a two edged sword, 
which cuts both ways, and is an awkward defence of England’s fame, 





In wielding this weapon of detection against 







But to return 





as well as a successful offence against Mr. Lester. 





to the authorship of the “ Fame and Glory.” 





that Mr. Lester’ ran away from an abolition party in England ; 





that Libertas i# particularly eloquent about slavery in general, and 





Miss Crandall of amalgamation memory, in particular, who is forgotten 





by every body but the abolitionists; and that the author of the “ Fame 





and Glory” writes his name “ Libertas,’ are together conclusive in es- 





tablishing the fact that Mr. Libertas is an abolitionist. 





Probably also— 





or rather certainly—he is an English abolitionist. 


At any rate, we hope 





so; for his mistaken views of subjects connected with this country are 






country. If he is an American he must be either the wildest of fanatics, 







or the most pitiful of renegades. 





of any question, misrepresentation is not argument. 
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which prove him better as a narrow viewer of one side of a- question 





than as an impartial or logical writer. 





British murder and freebooting in China is behind the age. His can 





about England’s philanthropy to Africa and Asia is perfectly amusing 





The history of the British progress in the latter country needs no com 





ment. Even the intermeddling of the British Cabinet in the affairs o 





Turkey and Egypt is brought into the scale of the benevolence of Grea 





Britain. 






blown into eternity by thousands, defend us! Navarino, we presume, i 






it is too transparent a joke, when the powerseof Europe interfere i 






tas claiming credit for that interference on the score of philanthropy. 












Wiley & Putnam. 








that interference is not only unnecessary, but impertinent, and where, so | 


His book, “The Glory and Shame of Eng- | 


The most transparent hoaxes of | 


The circumstances | 


in such case natural and harmless errors, spurred into activity by love of 


Whatever may be the right or wrong 


From Mr. Lester’s book, “ Libertas” branches off into most ridicu- 
lous sophistry on collateral subjects, and while he both exaggerates and 
invents facts, he takes admitted truths of an isolated nature, and parti- 


gan writings of a strong bias, and generalises from them in a manner 


His sophistical defence of the 


Shades of the murdered tawney garrison of St. Jean D’ Acre, 
another memento of Great Britain’s kindness to the Mussulmen. Really 


Turco-Egyptian affairs, out of jealousy to each other, to have Mr. Liber- 


It 


* Tue Fame anu Giory of Encuanp Vinpicatep. By Libertas. New York : 


is philanthropy too, we suppose, which has just established the founda- 
tion of a new British principality in Central America. 

Now come we to Africa. We desire to be understood that, in com- 
mon with all Americans, slave-holders as well as non-slave-holders, we 
desire to see the hateful slave-trade abolished; and we rejoice that our 
government is preparing to do its share of the duty, consistent as, it ever 
has been in the work. The first /aw ever passed, putting a period to the 
importation of slaves, was passed by the American Congress, and has 
Great Britain, with the zeal of a new convert, is 


been rigidly enforced. 
making a vast noise now about slavery. Examine her course, and see 
whether philanthropy has prompted all that she has done. The English 
slave colonies never could compete as such, with the richer possessions 
of other countries To throw up the name of slavery in them, cost her 
comparatively little, when the power she would gain by it, of interfering 
with other people with a good grace, is considered. Aneye to Cuba, and 
other fertile countries, a pretext for interference with other nations, if not 
had at the beginning. has very suspiciously leaked out since. Indeed, in 
relation to this subject of slavery, England is very much in the position 
of the old lady, who shared with her neighbors the sin of borrowiag— 
for it is asin. By and by she happened to come in possession of the 
utensil most “borrowable,” in her own right, and forthwith determined 
neither to borrow nor lend! 

B@t’there are many things to be considered, before we give England 
unlimited credit for the “ abolition of slavery.” The negroes in her 
possessions, it appears, as is natural to the race every where, do not like 
to work when they can help it. Nature is kind, the African’s wants ae 
few and simple, and the earth, with very little cultivation, and, indeed, 
The slavery of necessity, a 


almost spontaneously, supplies their wants. 
more imperative than mere nominal slavery, does not exist in the British 
Islands, or in her South American possessions. What is to be done 
now? We turn.to the proposition brought forward at the present session 
of Parliament, and find thatthe slavery of starvation is to take the place 
of the system for the abrogation of which Great Britain vaun'!s so much. 
“ Emigration” from Africa direct is to be encouraged, which is a rather 
Once crowd the Islands with negroes, and 
Is this slavery or not? And one avowed 


gentler word than enforced. 
they must work or starve. 


purpose is to reduce the cost of labor. Is this like slavery or not? 
As the Africans are not particularly acquainted with statistics, geo- 
graphy, and political economy, we believe they have not applied to 
Great Britain to provide them homes in the West Indies, as they are 
tolerably content where they were born. British emigration agents will 
enlighten them; and British vessels will be protected in taking out 


cargoes of “‘emigrants,’’ which would condemn @ vessel of any other 


nation. 
the East Indies to Guinea; and the move ments and embarkation of emi- 


it has also in past time been proposed to carry emigrants from 


grants in India, we have it on British authority, are very like what would 
be termed man-stealing on the coast of Africa. z 
We might pursue this subject farther, and speak particularly of the dis 


posal of captured slave negroes. The ‘ philanthropic” British cruisers 


could not get on without prize money. The captured slaves were “ ma- 
numitted’”’ by being bound for a term of years to planters, to pay the 
expense of their capture. They generally died before their term of sex- 
vice was out—that is to say, died in the returns. A planter who lost a 
negre of his own reported him under the designation of one of the ap- 
prentices, and the apprentice thus reported dead, lived on inthe real dead 
, | man’s shoes in a literal as well as metaphorical sense till his time really 
We do not charge that the British did this, or even connived at 
If they 
are in earnest in their philanthiopy, a better disposition will be in future 
Let these things be well pondered and 


The cn 


came 


t | it, bat they certainly must have known such things happened 


- | made of “‘ manumitted” cargoes. 
f 
t 


remembered when boast is made of English abolition. igration 


scheme particularly should not be lost sight of. 


Other topics treated by this exceeding!y candid writer, this very free 


dealer with the truth, Mr. Libertas, we have not space to take up in 


s 


detail. He thinks the standard of ‘British morality “ immeasurably” 


n | higher than American. That may be. What is no/ is immeasmable, as 


well as what is infinite. He claims also that the system of English po- 


pular education is more general and effective than that of the United 
States—or to come to it in a few words—that the multitude, the great 


mass, are better informed. This hardly needs contradiction—it is so 


In the face of the declaration of Sir Robert Peel that 


' palpably untrue. 
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the necessaries of life are so far taxed that they wijl bear no more—in | ness of sentiment and tendency, that we should as soon think of teach- 


the face of the fact that English poor houses in some districts are closed 
from the inability of those who should support them to pay the rates, or 
in other words, from the fact that whole communities are sunk to pauper- 
ism; and in the face of the fact that whole ship loads of emigrants from 
Great Britain come hither almost weekly, Mr. Libertas would have us 
believe that country “ immeasurably” above this. : 
Butenoagh. Audi alteram partem, is the motto of the “ Vindica- 
tion.” Wedo hear both sides, and decide, of the two books, and of the 
If New 
York had been the end of Mr. Lester’s journey, and he had sought ma- 


terial here instead of in Great Britain, he would ‘have written quite as 


two countries, that neither side is any better than it should be, 


fiery a book, and, probably, have picked up quite as much “ authentic in- 
formation” for its pages. He might have ciibbed our police reports as 
thoroughly as he has Mr. Robert Grant's very wordy, and no very deep 
f 


volumes of patchwork ow “ The Great Metropolis.” 


Libertas had been roused by any other object, he might have been quite 
as violent, superficial, impertinent and unfair, as he is in this ‘ Vindica- 
Oid 
crowded England, with a vast poor population, abounds in crimes on 


tion.” Both countries have crimes growing out of their positions. 


property. The States in this new country have crimes on property in 
the large cities, where emigrants crowd from all quarters of the world; 
where Great Britain actually disembarks shiploads of emigrants which 
were a public charge in their own country; and where old rogues land 
to pursue their vocation in a new country. In ‘other districts we have 
crimes which grow out of a transition state of society, into which adven- 
ture has carried bad men of energy, as well as the good and industrious. 
All pointe in the situation of two countries are to be considered before a ba- 
ance between them is struck. This consideration we very much fear 
Mr. Lester is not yet capable of; and as to Libertas we doubt his ability 


much. 


ness would be an insurmountable barrier against his reaching an impar- 


too, very Admit his ability, and his prejudice and disingenous- 


tial conclusion. 


A fow words more, and we have done We have not the faculty for 


making sweeping assertions, or jumping at sweeping conclusions, which 
seemsto be possessed by Libertas and Lester in common, however they 
may diff on other points. We are fully aware of the debt that this 





ry owes to emigrants—te 


xcellent men and good citizens, who 


form the larger portion of those w!v reach our shores; bwt not all Mr. 


Liberias’s logie can convince us that they, including himself, come to 


ns 
this ec 


yuntry, and remain here, because that they find fhat better than 


this, to obtain a living in, or to secure and enjoy political, pecuniary, and 


religious privileges—liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Nor do we 
like to eee bitter or even cool feelings perpetuated between the two 


countries, by conversational recrimination, books, or newspaper para- 


graph There is some consistency, however, in Mr. Lester's residing 


here, and basting John Bull, and after all, he has not yet come within 
hailing distance of the Fiddlers and Trollopes, Hall, Hamilton, ef id 


genus Owine. If Mr. Libertas don’t like us, let him co home in the 


next <hip; stay there, and write a book, and we will promise him more 

readers in Americo than he has in England, with all her excess of po- 

pulation i i her favor, to say nothing of the greater prevalence of popu- 

lar education which Mr. Libertas asserts exists in Great Pritain. 
— 

Coxtawotions to Acapemic Litenatere. By Charles H. Lyon, A. 


M. New York: H. & S. Raynor. 


The author of this work is one of the Pring ipals of the Irving Insti- 
tute. His object has been to furnish something for declamation in aca- 


lemies, which has not become hackneyed by repetition; and to do this 
he has ventured upon the offering of a work entirely original, a portion 
of it being extracts from his addresses and orations at different times. 
and a j 


con pilations ar 
i 


tion written with « view to.this publication. That the present 


e hackneyed, we are willing to admit, and the necessity 
ot n ones is apparent to all who are at all acquainted with the school 


} 


ooks now in ase; but we intend no disrespect for Mr. Lyon, whon we 


say that he might have accomplished his object much bette: |, giving 


us a new compilation from different sources than by presenting us this 


volun 


ve all by one hand. There must be a monotony in such a work 
which will be found to tire the student quite as much as an old book of 


variows eharacter; and we fieely confess, while we admire its correct- 


And if the ire of | 


ing nature from a box-bordered garden, without one primitive feature, 
as we should of teaching elocution from a volume like this, adapted en- 
tirely to one man’s standard. As a companion to the books now in use it 
will answer an admirable purpose ; but it can hardly supersede any one 
of them. 

. ee el 


A Series of Original Tem- 


Six Nieitts with THE WasHINGTONIANS. § 
New York: Curry & Co., 155 Broadway. 


perance Tales. 

We have frequently observed among the tales of the day, those of Mr 
Arthur as possessing a practical truthfulness, unexceeded by any Ameri- 
can writer, and approached by few. Mr. Arthur has been, and is, a 
close observer, and in his pictares of domestic life, his groups include all 
the necessary characters, while the back ground and filling up take in 
all the accessories and incidentals, which, skilfully managed, give a pen- 
picture its vraisemblance. In tendency, motife, und practical moral, 
Mr. A.’s sketches are not only unexceptionable, but excellent and effec- 
tive. The first “ Night with the Washingtonians’ contains a story com- 
plete, ‘The Broken Merchant,” and if the other five are equal to this, 
we shall have in this little serial publication six of the best stories.in aid 
of Temperance ever written. As mere ministers to amusement, too, they 
will be very acceptable. 

a . 

Essays ror Summer Hovurs. By Charles Lanman. Second Edition. 

Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. New York: Wiley & Putman. 


A kind and soothing strain, addressed to kindred spirits. He who 
louks for wild adventure or startling images—who seeks excitement ra- 
ther than repose in his reading, may pass this book—it was not written 
for Lim, and will awake no sympathy in the mind of such a reader. It 
addresses itself to the eontemplative, to the heart which is open to the 
gentle influences of nature in the summer hours. If we find any faalt 
with the book, it would be that it too much resembles a landscape void 
of all picturesque features—beautiful, but monotonously so; presenting 
images only of calmness and rest. In the style we notice occasionally a 
redundance of particles, and over the whole, we are led to suspect that 
the author has too carefully passed ihe roller and exercised the trimming 
knife. 


ness, or what is more natural, his own placid train of thought is too ex- 


He has either too studiously avoided every appearance of abrupt- 
actly reflected. Like a pebble thrown into a lake, the interjection of a 
lithe more spirit would have relieved the whole, and given it a more 
life-like character. Still, what we have here excepted to, will be com- 
mended by many readers, and at times, and in certain frames by all, as 
characteristic features of “ Summer Essays,” rather than as faults, and 
as constituting the apposite merits of the work, instead of being citable 
as objections. It is, as we have said, a beautiful volume in contents, and 
beautifully printed. It is illustrated by an engraving from a sketch by 
the author—a drawing, which like the overture to an opera, is a table of 
contents and index to the volume. 

— 


HomM@opaTHY AnD tts Kixprep Decusioys. 
M. D. Boston: W. D. Ticknor. . 


Good morning, Dr. Holmes ! Nobody better than yourself can apply the 


By Oliver W. Holmes, 


caustic to quackich excresences upon science, and not only the medical 
reader, but the whole rational public will feel obliged for this brochure. 
We seriously prescribe it as pleasant reading—a specific for the blues ; 
and are confident that in thousands of cases it will act as 4 disenchant- 
er upon those who, in running after every new thing, are chin deep im 
the bog of credulity, by pursuing the homa:pathic will-o’-the wisp. The 
anecdotes of quackery contained in the two lectures which make the 
book, form a curious collection. 
——— 
Tale. New-Y ork 4 


Tur Crorton Boys, a By Harriet Martineau. 


D. Appleton & Co. 

The “Crofton Boys’ are the inmates of a school at Crofton. The 
tale is simple, natural, truthful, affecting in passages, and practical 
throughout. The incidents are such us every schoolboy may remember, 
the characters are none of them impossibly good or impossibly bad, and 
nothing is forced in the narrative to support a foregone conclusion o1 e® 
tablish atheory. We had rather be the author of this book, the “ Feats 
on the Fiord” and the “ Peasant and the Prince,” than of all Mise Mar- 


tineau's books of more pretensions. 
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Patuo.ocy, Founded on the Natural System of Anatomy and Physiolo- Tue Porticar Works or Joun SrervinG. First American Edition 


gy. By Andrew Walker. New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 

Mr. Walker is well and widely known as the author of “ Intermar- 
riage,” “‘ Woman,” “ Beauty,” and other medical and philosophical 
works which have been republished in beautiful style, by the Langleys. 
In treating these separate subjects he applies his peculiar principles to 
single themes, and to the elucidation of what is, and to the exposition of 
Mr. 
Walker might write till grey to show* what manner of offspring must 
necessarily spring from the union in marriage of particular similar or 
dissimilar temperaments or forms of bedy, but he will never send seek- 


ers of wives and husbands upon the search with the mere material and 


natural causes and agents, rather than to practical purposes. 


| try, of natural and elevated thought. 


| ced in that. 


practical views of the raisers of cattle and the improvers of stock. Pro- | 


vidence has better ordered things than Mr. Walker seems to suppose ; 
and while the sexes are attracted to each other by mental characteristics, 
and considerations above mere material calculations and hypotheses— 
while the rational gratification of the immortal! mind is looked for, as the 
result of matrimony, the rest is cared for, without our—we had almost 
written profane interference, by the great Disposer. 

While, therefore, the preceding works of Mr. Walker may be valua- 
ble for being eurious, this volume has a practical utility. It applies the 
author’s opinions and discoveries to the classification of diseases, and 
explanation of symptoms; and points out the truths and errors, as Mr. 
Walker considers them, of the various medical hypotheses which have 
now, or have had their day. Some truth is even drawa from homaopa- 
thy; strong proof, we think of the author’s impartiality. His patient 
and thorough erudition is admitted; and though he is sometimes weari- 
some by repetition, he is honest to brother authors, and laboriously plain 
and intelligible. His works deserve al! the attention they have received, 
and even more. 

— 
Trcumsen, or the West, Thirty Years Since. By Geo. H. Colton. New 

York: Wiley & Putnam. 

The typography and magnificent general getting up of this volume, 
predispose one in its favor, before the leaves are turned; and the feeling 
of satisfaction grows on the reader, as he finds it a work worthy of the 
mechanical pains which has been taken in externals. The author, whom 
we judge from his preface to be a young man, has taken a proud position 
indeed among the poets of our land; and while the dedication “ by per- 
mission” to Washington Irving, andan allusion in the preface to the fact 


that the publication was made under advice, show that the writer defer- 


red to counsel in making this publication, the public voice will be sure to | 


endorse the soundness of the opinions of his connsellors. We trust that 


nobody who reads will suffer this volume to pass without the attention it 
deserves at the hands of all—Americans, particularly. 


matter of fact and every day world has patience no longer with the mu- 
ses—at least not in rhyme fetters. A few such works as this, and the 
poem just published by Hoffman, will, however, restore the public taste 
in relation to this species of composition; and when people more gene- 
rally dis¢over that all the “ divin» afflatus” which blesses this genera- 
tion is not puffed out in magazine lengths, Mr. Colton will find no lack 


of readers and admirers. The volume merits a more extended review 


than we are to-day prepared to give—but we shall attempt it hereafter. 
—_— 


Grauam’s Macazine for May, contains two beautiful engravings, a 
piece of music, a plate of fashions, etc., by way of illustrations; and in 


contents is rich and varied. For our copy, we are indebted to Post, as 


also for 


Gopvey’s Lapy’s Boox. The engravings in this number are entitled 


* Morning and Evening Devotion.” 
other favorites of the public fill its pages. 

The same New-York publisher gives us *‘ The Young People’s Book,” 
of which we recently spoke in high terms, and “ The People’s Library,’ 
which contains a continuation of the works of L. E. L., and a beautiful 
engraving from one of Sully’s pictures, Scott-and Thiers come from 
the same punctual house, in weekly numbers. 

—— 

Tae Lanies’ Musicat Lisrary for May, sent us by Carry & Co. 

maintains its excellent character for variety and novelty. 


Cooper, Boz, and the Encyel “pe dia, by Curry & Co., as published in 


numbers, are obtaining a very wide circulation. 
3 J 


The fact that it 
is a poem will be against its immediate and popular currency, for the 


| the very best of its kind in the world. 


| bled a sonnet uponhis back. 


Mrs. Leslie, Mrs. Sedgwick and | 


beat them, so long as we 


New York: Langleys. 

The editor of this volume, Rey. R. W. Griswold, has rendered the lo- 
vers of true poetry a great benefit. Under the signature of Arch:cus, the 
poems here collected have appeared from time to time in Blackwood, 
and have thence been copied wherever the English language is spoken ; 
and in no instance, we think, has the least among them been read by @ 
thinking being, without leaving the impression on the mind of the true pee 
This American edition is not & 
mere copy of the English collection, but centains some poems not embra~- 
It is “gotup” in a manner worthy of the matter, and is al- 


together a delightful volume. 
a 


Boston: Sleeper, Dix & Rogers. 
There should be a New-York agency for this periodical, for itis one of 


Tue Yourtnu’s Mepatrtion. 


It is issued semi-monthly—print- 


| ed on clear type, and handsome paper, embellished with excellent 


engravings, and in poiat of typography is unsurpassed. Uacle Christo- 
pher, the editor, makes every thing that he touches clear and interesting, 
not only to juveniles, but to all of any age, who are willing to learn, and 
ready to be profitably amused. Our children should not be without the 


Medallion, though its price were treble what it is. 


I 
Tue Wampaxdac—pronounced Wam-pa-no-ag. 


A paper under this 
name, edited by a woman, (Miss Frances H. Whipple,) has just been 
established at Fall River,at the price of one dollar a year—which, if we 
do not greatly mistake the pertentous flashings of the first and second 
numbers, will make some of our ears tingle. The woman is in earnest. 
That you may see by every breath she draws. And when a woman is 
in earnest—every body knows what we have to expect, whether she arm 
herse'f with a pair of scissors or a stiletto, a needle or a bodkin, a pen 
—or a thunderbolt. 
‘For if she will, she will—you may depend on’t; 
And if she wont, she wont—and there’s an end on’t—" 

as the husband—of some she editor, we dare say—is said to have sang, 


or rather whistled—we doubt if he could have sung, or even chirrupped 


| louder than a grasshopper—the morning after his marriage—on being 


requested to sit up in bed, and hold still, like a christian, while she serib- 


Poor thing! she had always been accustom- 


| ed to the indulgence, and how could he refuse her? If he would insist upon 


taking the place of her sister—upon whose fair shoulders the portfolio 
had been regularly placed, once every night, if no oftener, for many a 
year, he must expect to do the duty of a sister. And why not? 
However—joking apatt, Miss Whipple is a very clever woman, who 
writes feelingly and powerfully, eloquently, though rather disposed to 
over do in certain of her moral tales ; as where she manages to starve a 
respectable man and his whole family in the course of a single twelve- 
month or so, at Philadelphia, only because he happened to fail in busi- 
ness. First he betakes himself to sawing wood—and then to bed—and 
then by little and little, he dies of a broken heart. Had he lost his 
character by the misconduct of a partner, the story would have been as 
probable, as it was well intended. But as it is, you have no patience 
with the author, notwithstanding her fine talents, good temper, and he- 
roie purpose. 


But enough. That she is a woman of genius—frank and 


fearless, and original—may be seen at once by looking at her prospec- 


tus. Volumes could not prove that fuct more unquestionably. By our 


faith, but we have half a mind to rally for life under a petricoat-banner, 
as worth at least half a dozen pair of the ragged breeches, that have 


triumphed so long inthe East. Mahomet and his followers would not 


stand a chance, we verily believe, against a body of newly washed chris- 
Shirtless and shiftless though they might be- 
like Falstaff’s ragged regiment, we would give the Mahommedan 
breeches and horse-tails, and twenty-nine in the game, and be sure te 
were able. to keep the petticoat flying. What 
are horae-tails to garters—or wreaths of oak-leaves and laurel, to the 
loosened zone ora handfal of dripping reses! Courage then, cour- 
our fair with banner—and with all yonr 
strength,” ald you may count upon all the he-editors of the land for fol 
lowers. 


tians, with such a banner. 


age, sisters! “up 


your 


— 
Comront 1s Arriiction: A Series of Meditations, by James Buchan, 
D.D. New York: Robert Carter. 


This isa reprint from the Ninth Edinburgh Edition. Itis a standard 


devotional work, and worthy of the press which has furnished the Ame 


| rican public with so many of the same character 
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Srenpip Epition or Coorer.—Just as we are closing this depart- 


ment of our Journal, we receive from Lea & Blanchard, through Wiley | 
& Putnam, a beautiful edition of Cooper’s Sea Novels, including his | 


last, the Two Admirals. The previous ones—The Pilot, the Red Ro- 
ver, the Water Witch, and Homeward Bound, the public are already 
acquainted with. 
tion of giving a stirring extractin advance of its publication. We have 
only room to announce the series this week, and to say that the last, it is 
conceded by all the critics, is equal to the best of Mr. Cooper's tales. 
a 

New Music.—C. C. Christman, 101 Pearl-street, has seni us some 
of the compositions of that dear old enthusiast, Anthony Philip Hein- 
tich. First we have “Images of Musical Thought,” including “The 
March of the Muses,” “The Waltz of the Muses,” and “The Return 


from School.” This last Mr. Heinrich calls a “petite fantasie.” All 


are composed for the Piano, and dedicated to Miss Sarah Elizabeth Lib- 


by, and the pupils of the Boaton Hancock Schools. 
School” expresses in its varied strains, first the clation of the scholar at 
his escape from the rules and rods—then his pursuit of a butterfly. — 
Then his hand is stayed by the recollection that studies are to be prepared 
for the morrow ; but the volatile spirits of childhood forget the future in 
the enjoyment of the present, and he joins the game of hide and seek 
with his companions. 
caught! His mother’s voice is heard—and theurchins sepsrate. We do 
think that in every house where there are children and a piano, this ora- 
torio in miniature will be a favorite. 


He hides—is discovered—runs—is caught— 


In the same batch we have 

“The New-York Rondo,” composed by Heinrich, and dedicated by 

William Gould Banks to Miss Catharine A. Ferris. By the way, the 

preparations for Mr. Heinrich’s Grand Musical Festival are going on 

famously, and there is assurance that all the musical taste of the city 

will be present. ‘ 
a 


' NEWS PARAGRAPHS. 


(> A Speeial Session of the Rhode Island Legislature convened on 
Monday. The Governor in his message “ suggests the propriety of mak- 
ing a requisition upon the President of the United Stumes for aid, to put 
dowa the domestic violence with which the State is threatened; and re- 
commends the appointment of a Board of Council to advise and consult 
with the Executive, and the organization of such a military force as shall 
ee deemed necessary in the present exigency.”’ The Free Suffrage party 
are actively forming and drilling military companies. j 


IG” Some of the Springfield Armorers, who went to Washington to 
make complaints, received theirdischarge upon their return. The Har- 
per’s Ferry boys fared better than this. 


{= Three fires occurred in Boston on Sunday morning, all the un- 
doubted work of incendiaries. 
fellow admitted a few years ago as States Evidence, in an incendiary 
trial, has just been discharged from prison, to which he had been com- 
mitted for another crime. 


(c> Murders are rife again. A brute named Christian Burke mur- 
dered his wife, on Monday, in Albany; gashing her head horribly.— 
In Burlington, Lowa, two citizens, Mr. J. P. Broadstreet and a Mr. 
Bridgman, had a quarrel, but were reconciled. William G. Ross, a 


in the street, firing three balls out of five Mhto his body, ftom a revolving 
pistol. Broadstreet, who appears also to have been armed with a revoly- 
ing pistol, returned the fire and put the same number of balls into his an- 
tagonist; Broadstreet was dead, at last accounts, and Ross was not ex- 
pected to survive. Such are the beauties of revolving pistols. 


{> Aman named Jernigan, attempting to interrupt his daughter’s mar- 
riage in La Grange county, Tenn., got murdered in an affray which en- 
sued. The daughter had eloped with a man named Morgan—the fa- 
ther was forcing his entrance into the house when the marriage ceremony 
was about to take place, and on entering received the } 
caused his death. 


wounds which 

> A villain named Halsey Coon, beat his wife to insensibility in 
East Haddam, Conn., on the 16th, and then set fire to her clothing.— 
She was so burned that she died. A former wife of this hoary Blue- 
beard of 60, was accidentally burned to death. 


i> Mrs. Estes, residing near Owentown, Kentucky, was murdered 


with a club recently in her own house, during the temporary absence of 


her husband. Several houses were burned down in Louisville o& the 
19th instant, and a sick stranger in one of them perished in the flames. 
It is supposed that the fire was the work of an incendiary, to obtain pos- 
session of the sick man’s effects! During the fire a respectable man 
named Patten was stabbed to the heart, by a man named McLaughlin. 





From the Two Admirals we have had the gratifica- | 


The “ Return from 


| 
Clay, at Ashland, by invitation. 
| 


It is a remarkable coincidence that a | 


> Rev. Mr. Jarvis, unfortunately notorious by the difficulties be- 
tween himself and wife, which have been so widely bruited, has resigned 
the rectorship of Christ Church, Middletown, Conn., and is to be sue- 
ceeded by Rev. E. W. Wiitbank. 


(> Rev. Joel Parker, D. D, has resigned the Presidency of the 
| Union Theological Seminary in this city, in order to take the pastoral 
charge of a new Presbyterian church recently established in Philadel- 
phia, to which he has received an unanimous call. The general pros- 
| peets of the Seminary are highly encouraging, and the resignation of 
| Dr. Parker will occasion no change in its general course of instruction. 


{> The number of Indian warriors in Florida, it is now said do not 
exceed ninety, and vigorous efforts are making to capture them; which 
will undoubtedly soon be successful. 


{> By a new mail arrangement, Southern papers and letters from be- 
yond Washington, reach here in the afternoon, instead of at midnight, 
as heretofore. Papers and letters, from Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, &c. come in at the old hour. 





(> The mortality among the members of Cengress from Pennsyva- 
nia, has been very great within ayear or two past. Five deaths have oc- 
curred since the present delegation from that state were elected, viz:— 
Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Ogie, Mr. Black, Mr. Dimmock, and Mr. Lawrence. 


(> Mr. Van Buren, during his Southwestern tour, pays a visit to Mr. 
We like this mixing of the “ great re- 

tired,” in social intercourse. Perhaps Mr. Clay will join the party and 
| go with them to the Hermitage, to visit Gen. Jackson. What will quid- 
| nunes, who can see political bias in a pair of right and left boots, say to 
these things? 


> We are gratified to learn, says the Boston Post, that Mr. C. F. 
Blanchard haa, by a unanimoas vote of the Directors, been reinstated in 
his ottice of teller of the City Bank. 


with his daughters, recently died at Tauxton, Mass., of brain fever. 


KF Two of the leading parties in the Helderberg outbreak, Jacob H. 


Rae $ ; P 
| (> Mr. Shaw, who is well known for his concerts here and elsewhere 
} 


| Martin and Paimer Bouton, were on Friday sentenced at Albany: Mar- 
| tin to pay a fine of two hundred and fifty dollars and thirty days impri- 


sonment, and a further imprisonment of five months, in case the fine be 
not paid at the expiration of the thirty days; Bouton to pay a fine ot 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and thirty days imprisonment, and a fur- 


| ther imprisonment of four months, in the event of the fine not being 
| paid. 


(> On Sunday last a young man named Edward Shultz, whose mo- 
ther resides at 77 Delancey street, attempting to dismount from the 
Westchester train of cars, while they were in motion, slipped, and was 
so frightfully injured by the wheels passing over both legs, that he sur- 


(> The Bank of the State of North Carolina, and the Bank of Cape 
Fear, have determined to resume specie payments on Monday next. 
Resumption, and the adoption of the Macon specific, where resumption 
does net take place, will ‘ equalize the exchanges,” while nothing else 
can. . 


! 
| 
| vived the injury only a few hours. 
} 


{<> The distance between Boston and Washington can be done in 34 
hours by the regular lines of conveyance. 


The case of Mr. Wm. Price has at last got before the Circuit Court. 
Government claims $98,162, as missing, defendant offsets by claims for 
fees to the amount of $102,601. This leaves a balance of $4,435 in fa- 
vor of one whom the public, and particularly the newspaper public have 
been in the habit of speaking of as a defaulter. 


| {F% The Common Council are working with commendable industry to 
brother-in-law of Bridgman, took up the quarrel and killed Broadstreet | 


clear the docket of unfinished business before the newly elected alder- 
men and assistants come in. An ordinance defining the duties of present 
| school officers, &c., until the next election, has passed, as it was neces- 
sary to relievé uncertainty. ¢ A proposition/fs before the city fathers, to 
take off the restrictions about places of burial, and permit those w ho 
have vaults, to use them without fine. 


4 

(C> Within the last ten years 166,879 persons, 107,000 of whom are 

tee-totallers, have joined the New York Temperance Society and auxi- 

liavies. This does not include the army of Washingtonians. Licensed 

| liquor shops, in that ten years, have decreased in the ratio of 63 per 

cent. ; the manufacture and impertation of intoxicating drinks 67 per 

cent. ; pauperism about 33 per cent., and indictment for crime has been 
reduced about 75 per cent. 


i The Long Island Railroad Company are now receiving contracts 
for the completion of their road to James Port. This is within twenty 
miles of Green Port, the proposed termination of the road, opposite 


| : 
Stonington. 


<F The Housatonic Railroad Company has suspended the redemyp- 
| tion of its notes. They are eonsidered, however, ultimately secure. 


{KF Another cargo of Mormons fiom Enzland,* 350 in rumber, have 

| just landed at New Orleans. With all their ridiculous fanaticism, thege 

people generally come with the means and babits to furm good 
citizens, 
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{PF Another petition for the pardon of Rathbun, signed by a great 
number of Western people, and by a majority of the State Legislature 
has been presented to Governor Seward. We think it will prove of no 
use. 


UF The Prisce de Joinville is 2o0n to gail on his voyage of circumna- 
vigation. It is believed that he will proceed to China first, whither a 
special agent has already been despatched by the French government. 


IF We learn from the Worcester Spy, that during a thunder-storm 
on the 25th ult, the dweiling-houce of Lawson Wood, in Weat Brook- 
field, was struck with lightning, axd considerably injured. A trout in 
the well was killed! 


KF There has been an extensive inundation and loss of life in Derby, | 


England. 
within a batt an hour of their going to bed the night of the wedding. 


KF The New York and Erie Railroad Company have, as a pruden- 
tial measure, made an assignment of their property to the President of 
the Company and others. 


iF The Long Island races, which come off about the tenth of the 
month of May, will be ef wonderful attraction to the lovers of the turf. 
* Boston” is to run against “Fashion” for $20,000 a side. 


KF Tie nomination of George W. Tyson of Philadelphia, to be Com- | 


missaty General of -purchases for the army of the United States, has 
been rejected by the Senate, by 29 nays to 11 yeas. The mixed charac- 
ter of the vote shows that the ground of rejection was not political en- 


tirely, though all the Opposition Senators, except two, voted against the | 


nomination, 


Ws The Ottoman Porte has not, as we were led to imagine, granted 
® firman in favor of the residence of a Protestant Bishop at Jerusalem. 
He continues to live in the city as a private individual, though he has 
once narrowly escaped assassination while preaching in the open air. 
The Austrian and Prussian envoys have assumed his championship, and 
there ix little doubt that efficient protection will in the end be given 
him. 
> BE. Case, Esq., late Postmaster at Lowell, Mass., has become 
Editor of the “ Eastern Argus,” Portland—the leading Opposition jour- 
nal in Maize. He is an able and spivited Editor. 


(S° There ar2 1300 vessels in the merchant marine of the United 
States which curry no spirituous liquors among their stores. The ladies 
dowa Kast are said to be in the habit of kissing the lips of tee-totallers, 
to detect, by their breaths, whether they keep to the pledge, This has 
the tendency to swell the temperance ranks and the ladies’ lips. 


{> Late news from Texas and Mobjle involve the usual amount of 
uncertainty and contradiction. Commodore Moore had captured two 
salt-loaded Mexican schooners, in sight of Vera Cruz; and Yucatan bad 
paid her stipulated amount to the Texan navy. Letters from Tampico 
assert that preparations are making for an invasion of Texas, and that, 
in default of other finds, Santa Ana has resolved to help himself to the 


reereant, and accepted the terms of Arista’s proclamation. An Ameri- 
can vessel, the Ceylon fram Mobile; was so treated at Matamoras on the 
19th April, as to add a new item to the subjects of complaint. Her pa- 
pers were duly presented; but the Collector, suspecting an intention to 
defraud the revenue, ripped up the ceiling of the vessel, sealed up some 
of her carge and carried away the hats of the officers. Our Consul had 
demanded immediate restoration. Should it not be made, the case was 
to be laid before the U. S. Minister. 


(IC> Mr. Geddings, the member of Congress who rasigned his seat on 
account of a vote of censure, and returned to his constituents in Ohio, 
has been renominated, but will not walk the ceurse after all, as was ex- 
pected. It was supposed that no candidate would be put in nomination 
against him, but the Opposition party have put up their man, 


[C* A novel change is to be made in the mode of paying fare on board 
the now Belgian steamship, British Queen. Passengers are to pay $70 
passage, and for meat and drink as they order it, of a quality expensive 
or othe: wise, as they choose. This is a good arrangement. 


—_—_— 


THE NESTORIAN BISHOP. 


In Abyssinia it is said there exists a Christian Church, founded by 


the early apostles. In Armenia we know there is, and a work of Dr. 
Grant (freely noticed last year in this journal) has with other recent 
publications awakened a great deal of interest relative to these quict 
descendants of the primitive Christians. 
Bishops'in this conntry has excited a great deal of interest, and the 
following sketch of his personal appearance in Washington which we 


cut from the correspondence of the Express, will be acceptable te all | 


readers. On the 22d April he left Washington for the South, inten. 


ding to visit Richmond, Charleston and New Orleans, and then as- 
cend the Mic:sissippi as far as St. Louis. 


From there his route will 


A newly-married co iple were drowned in each other’s arms, | 


JONATHAN. 


, be to Cincinnati, Buffalo, the Falls of Niagara, Montreal, Quebec, 
and Halifax, at which port he intends to embark in the Steamer for 
England, and 89 to his native land. 


. Coming from e country of which till lately we have known little, 
and to a country to which he and his countryman were entire stran- 
gers, ignorant of everything appertaining to our laws, customs, reli- 
gion, and, in fine, even of our name and lineage, it is by no means 
| strange that he should excite a deep and lively interest amongst the 
intelligent and learned of our land. He has reecived much kind- 
' ness and attention, and severa) parties have been made on his ac- 
count, at which he was the Lion of the day. He pleased all, and 
seemed pleased and gratified with the hospitality extended to him. 
His appearance is entirely oriental; but he well sustained the high 
and holy character of the office which he fills. The Bishop is about 
| five feet ten inches high, well proportioned, and wears his beard long, 
with a curling mustache on the upper lip. His head is covered with 
a turban composed of a Cochmire shaw! wound gracefully round his 
head over a scarlet cap of a conical shape, with a huge silk tassel 
falling over the side. His outside garment is a black silk gown with 
large flowing sleeves, and underneath, not visible in front, is to be 
scen a silk dress of a scarlet color, extending nearly as low as the 

| bottom of the outer dress. 

His complexion is of a dark olive, with jet black eyes, but when 
in repose or animated, affording the most agreeable and benevolent 
expression. At a party last evening at Doctor I , he was intro. 
duced by his friend the Rev. Dr. Perkins, the American Missionary, 
who accompanied him to this country. His manner was easy and 
dignified, and he joined in the conversation of the evening and 
seemed much gratified. He exhibited an antique Bible in the Arme- 
nian language written on parchment, and read and translated out of 
the same for the amusement and edification of the assembly. It was 
a beautiful specimen of chirography, and illustrated with marginal 
notes in red ink. He gave illustrations of the manner of writing the 
Armenian language to all the young ladies who desired his autograph. 
He writes from right to left, and uses the reed instead of the pen 


| commonly used with us. He has acquired sufficient knowledge of 


the English language to speak it with considerable ease, and so as to 
make himself understood. 
——— 


THE WILLIAM BROWN CASE. 


The trial of A. W. Holmes, indicted for manslaughter, in throwing 
overboard Francis Askins, one of the passengers of the ill-fated William 





The arrival of one of the | 


Brown, was conclyded on Saturday by a verdict of guilty against the 
’ y oY guilty ag: 

prisoner, accompanied with a recommendation to mercy. The case had 
occupied the court six days. We published, immediately upon the re- 


ceipt of the intelligence, full particulars of the terrible event; but in the ‘ 


| fullowing testimony of one of the witnesses, Mary Carr, there is so much 


simplicity and affecting straight-forwardness, that we make extracts. 
church property. Colonel Kinney,a Texan officer, is said ‘to have turned | 


No rhetorical embellishments could add anything to the following: 


Can’t recollect who was thrown over until they came to Frank Askins: 
the sailors came to him; he said to them ‘I'll not go out, you know I 
work well all the time ; U'Ll work like a man till morning, and do what I 
can to keep the boat clear of water; I have five sovereigns, and I'll give 
it for my, life till morning, and when morning comes, if Ged does not 
help us we will cast lots and I'll go out like a man if it is my turn; 
don’t put me out until I get a speaking a few words to Mrs. Edgar; 
Mrs. Edgar, Mrs. Edgar, can’t you do something for me;’’ she made no 
| reply that I could hear; then they pyt him out. 
Mary, his youngest sister, was crying about him; “Oh,” says she, 
| don’t put out my brother—if you put him out, put me out, too, I’m 
| willing to die the death of my brother, but don’t part me and my bro- 
ther;” immediately they laid hold on her and threw her out after him. 
There was Jack Stetson, Murray, Holmes and Charley Smith, but 
| which of the four it was that threw Askins overboard [cannot say; they 
all catched him and dragged him; when they put over Mary, Ellen, the 
other sister was crying; they catched hold of Ellen, and when they had 
taken her up, ‘ Oh,” says she, “dont put me over naked, all I request is 
to give me my mantle; some of the sailors lifted up something and 
threw in after ber, but it was not her mantle; 1 heard Charles Conlin 
| say, ‘Holmes, dear, you won’t put me over’’—“ Charles,” says he, 
“ you must go,” and immediately he laid hold of him; I said to Holmes, 
{ “ Holmes, spare his life, be is all that remains out of fifteen of William 
Liddon’s family.” 
{ Helifted him up and put him over, and as he went down I heard the 
plunge; I heard him crying and praying, “ the Lord have mercy on me ;”’ 
I saw no oneassisting Holmes; there were sixteen thrown overboard; 
| a short time after day-light ou Wednesday I heard a man ery out that 
| they saw the mast of a vessel; they took an oar and a shawl that 
| belonged to me for a flag; [ don’t know how long it was, but as soon 
as the vessel came to us the captain put ladders down the side of the 
vesseband took us upon deck; I heard that there were thirty-one went 
down with the vessel; there was one thrown over, I don’t know his 
name, but Rhodes looked at the man who threw him over, aad said, 
“ Ob, cruel! cruel!” 





‘ BROTHER JONATHAN. 


From Colburn’s New Monthly for April. 


THE WIDOW’S CHILD. 


REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. | 


In one of the great manufacturing cities of our country, a firm does 
business by the name of the “‘ Westwater Spinning Company.” This 
name is derived from a beautiful stream more than twenty miles dis- 
tant, on the banks of which stands a very extensive factory. About 
two thousand persons depend upon this factory for their bread, and fs | 
its site has been selected with a view to water-power for machinery, it 
and the hamlet attached, are most picturesquely placed, and far from 
other towns or villages of any magnitude. The inhabitants of West- 
water form a class by themselves—disliked by the country people, and | 
net overfond of them in return, and are divided into lesser sets, accord- | 
ing to the nature of their labor, and the parts of the buildings in which 
they are employed. 

he benevolent proprietors of the works have taken every measure to 
secure the well-being of their workpeople. Their houses are ccmfort- | 
able, are kept in constant repair, and have each a small garden attach- 
ed; while a couple of large fields have been thrown together into a park 
for their recreation. On this, of a summer evening, after work is done, 
you may see a hundred or so of the male population merrily engaged at | 
cricket and football, sports, for excellence in which they are famous, 
while among the trees, at the sides and angles, bands of young girls lie 
chatting and laughing upon the grass, or run about chasing each other in 
frolic. Others again walk about, either in the park or on the banks of 
the clear Westwater, along whose winding and very beautiful margin 
footpaths extend for miles. But while their bodily health has been thus 
attended to their mental profit has not been forgotten. A church 
and a library, which is also a reading-1oom, form part of the build- 
ings, and, from the opened windows of an edifice, apars from the rest, 
you may hear ixsuing a hum of little voices, telling that the work of in- | 
struction is busily going on. The greatest man in the place is, of 
course, the manager, whose large white house you see just before en- | 
tering the little town. This situation was held for many years by my | 
father—and here I was born, and received the first rudiments of my edu- 
cation. 

When I attended the school—decidedly the prettiest little lass in it 
was a small creature called Jane Granton, pronounced in the dialect of 
the place Jeeny, or more often Cheeny. She was a yellow-haired, rosy- 
cheeked little thing, exceedingly healthy, goodhumored and merry, and 
was the only child of a widow who kept a kind of small gieen-grocery- 
shop in the village. This widow was a very goodlooking woman—in- 
deed, it was a common saying to the little girl from the grown up people 
that, pretty as she was, she would never be like her mother. She had 
the reputation of being a very religious person, and was the only one in 
the place that, from scruples of conscience, refused to attend the ser- 
vices at the church. Indeed, her whole conduct appeared dashed with | 
a strong and very remarkable tincture of superstitious fanaticism ; though | 
under what particular sect or denomination it might be classed, [ have | 
not been able to determine. This peculiarity, as well as her general 
clean tidy habits, sobriety of demeanor, good looks, and obstinate per- 
sistence in the state of widowhood, attracted to her much respect, and 
to her little child, the attention and kindness of every one in the place. 
Among the boys at the school, again, little Cheeny was a regular toast : 
many bloody batiles were fought and won, upon various pretences and 
provocations, all of which, however, were privately known to every one, 
to be merely in her honor and glory For a long while I believed myéelf 
to be the prime favorite ; but whether this was owing to my own parti- 
cular personal charms, or to the superior dress and equipment of the 
manager’s boy, I am not prepared to say. But the time came round 
when I should leave the factory and its beautiful environs, to be trans- 
perted to & large boarding-school, where the place of the widow’s child 
in my mind was speedily usurped by other charmers. From that school 
I was removed, four years after, and apprenticed to a medical gentleman 
for three years more. Upon the completion of my time, I returned, a 
grown and serious young man, for a month or two's residence with my 
father; and if I was changed myself, I certainly found Cheeny much 
more so. 


She was now about seventeen years of age, and just passing from the 
slender reedlike grace of girlhood, to the full voluptuous developraent 
of face and form, of eye and gait, of smile and attitnde, characteristic 
of perfect and beautiful woman. I saw her walking lightly along from 
woik, among a group of other girls, as I was riding into the town, and 
was struck in a moment by her exceeding beauty; and not till T saw her 
turn into the little shop, did the thought enter my mind that to this per- 
fection could have sprung my former pretty schoolmate, little Cheeny 
Granton. I dismounted and entered just behind her, and addressinz 
the widow, whose staid, yet comely and cheerful countenance now bore 
palpable traces of the lapse of time, called myself to her recolleetion, 
and we entered intoconversation with regard to various occurrences that 
had taken place since I left. I may mention, to account for my long 
absence from Westwater, that just before [ was sent to school, my fa- 
ther, who was a widower, had entered into a second marriage with the 
daughter of Mr. H , one of the proprietors, a connection which ulti- | 
mately procured for hima partnership, though it was the cause of a very 
great change in my habits and prospects. While I was talking with ner 
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mother, Jane stood by with a sort of quiet unconcerned look. I address- 
ed her, and she answered me frankly, and though she spoke in kindness 
and good-humour, I at once saw that our former liking, if it had ever 
existed, was not likely to be renewed. I talked with her for a little, 
and then leaving the place, rode on to the works. Yet, though my love 
for her and for many others had all finally merged into one permanent 
and sensible attachment, and though to endeavor to excite affection in her 
now, would be not only folly, but crime, I could not, fer many days, alto- 
gether dismiss her from my thoughts. 

As I walked my horse through the village, my fancy called up her im- 
age before me. Her stature might have been about five feet and a 
half, or less,—for it is a difficult matter to judge of a woman's height 
—and the symmetry of her figure was matchless. It was one of those 
so raccly to be met with, exactly following the old Grecian models of 
classic female beauty. The deeply-hollowed back, the swelling chest and 
bosom, and high round neck,—the long lower limb, with its full upper 
development, and short, much-arched foot, all combined to make it per- 
fect. Her waist was not slender—the word light would apply toit rather, 
for here no means of unnatural compression had ever been practised, 
and it looked free and unconstrained as she stepped along, having a sort 
of indistinct undulatory motion, hke a swan’s-neck, graceful, exceeding- 
ly. Her face was very beautiful, the nose had just a trace of the Roman 
curve, while the small plump mouth looked redder than the richest tiat 
limner ever selected, wherewithal to touch the lip of his ideal. Her 
eyes were of a deep dark, almost indigo blue, large and rolling, at times 
most spirited in their glances, at other times softened into an expression 
of such melting sweetness, that you could not look upon them without 
feeling an involuntary sigh stealing from your bosom, just as would be 
called up by a strain of music familiar to your childhood. Her hair was 
of a bright yellow, curling naturally, and glistening with a lustre almost 
faintly metallic, like tarnished gold-wire. Add to these a skin, not 
snow-white certainly, but of a clear living white, clouded by a flush of 
health on either round cheek,—a high spotless forehead, small thin ear, 
pierced by a slender ring of gold,—and a hand, whose beauty not the la- 
bor of a factory could deform; and if yow have any thing of an active 
fancy, you may form in your mind a likeness of fair Cheeny Granton. 


But it was not in personal excellence alone she stood out among her 
mates. She was a very clever girl, and her page on the library roll-book 
bore testimony both to the extent and nature of her reading. An ardent 
love of the poetry of Byron, Burns, and Moore, was, strangely enough, 
its distinguishing characteristic, and the continued perusal of this de- 
scription of writing must have had no little effect in bringing about the 
events of this narrative. Her moral character was unexceptionable, her 
disposition amiable, though about her lip there lurked the trace of a 
haughty smile, and about her voice a slight tone of condescension whiéh, 
however, those who were habituated to her, did not perceive. It was 
possible, too, occasionally to detect in her mind evidence of & deep, all- 
potent enthusiasm, similar to that of her mother, which seemed only to 
require an object to be called into vigorous life and light. But it was 
certainly not religious ; for, though she loved her mother with an en- 
grossing affection, she followed her tenets with what seemed respectful 
filial acquiescence, not faith. Such a being as this could hardly exist in 
any place without exciting around her the passions of admiration, love, 
envy, and hatred ia their most violent forms. Spe was a marked girl 
about Westwater. Some were extravagantly fond and proud of her, 
others hated her bitterly, taking every opportunity of evincing this feel- 
ing, both by word and deed. She thought herself a lady, they said, and 
would take the shortest way to become one. But all these insinuations 
Jane took with a quiet smile, as things @hat were to be expected. 


Lovers she had in abundance; indeed every young man in the place 
had some pretensions to this character. For some of them she appearsd 
to entertain very friendly feelings, though when their attentions became 
more urgent, she could not conceal her annoyance. There was one, 
however, evidently more favored than the rest. This was a young man 
of the name of Williams, who, for two years or more had held the situa- 
tion of teacher at Westwater. He was a pale, studious, anxious-looking 
young person, of some talent. He had been connected in an inferior way 
with a newspaper-oftice, in the large city I at first alluded to, and from 
that situation had been transferred to the one he held. But his crown- 
ing advantage was, that he professed ardently, and, I believe, sincerely, 


| the same views of religion as Mrs. Granton, and they used to spend 


hours together of evenings in the performance of their peculiar rites of 
worship. With her he was all in all, and her danghter -ortainly bad a 
very great regard for him. But still | thought [ could see that thia re- 
gard was not what I myself would have been content with in similer cir- 
cumstances. T was particularly struck with this thought a few days 
after my arrival. It was a beautiful evening early in the summer, and I 
was taking a solitary walk up the bank of the stream to a place called 
the grove, about a mile or more above the factory, where there was @ 
large reservoir, with an extensive system cf locks and sluices. From its 
lonely and romantic character, this had always been my favorite walk, 
and here [ was met by the so-cal ed lovers. 7 hey were moving along 
slowly, side by side, he walking quite close to her, his eyes fixed upon 
her face with a» appearance of complete devotion, while she listened to 
his address with a look as if it required an effurt to keep her attention to 
it. As I passed, I remarked opun the beaury of the evening. She 
swered mea quietly and civilly; he said nothing, but blushed, and ap- 
peared much embarrassed and confused. IT often met them again, oad 


ane 


always noticed in them the same demeanor. 
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But a change had come over the course of events at Westwater. 
father having become a partner in the firm, removed to the city, there to 
take charge of the counting-house business, and another manager came 
to reside at the factory. 

His name was Edward Southern, and as he occupies a prominent 
place in my story I will stay to describe bim. 


Whose child he was no 
one knew. 


He had been brought up by a person formerly a gentle- 
man’s servant, and who received from some quarter unknown a re- 
gular pay for his maintenance. By this man, who kept a cigar-shop 
in London, he was tolerably educated, till about sixteen years of age. 
At this period, having been by chance present at an introductory lecture 
to a popular course of natural philosophy, the bent of his genius at once 
evinced itself, and be became devotedly fond of mechanical science. 


He studied this with so much success, that next season he obtain- 


My | 


ed the situation of assistant to the lecturer, with a small salary, and | 


the use of an apparatus-room and workshop. Here he 
_ing progress: his peculiar genius unfolded itself rapidly, and in a 
year or two he astonished the lecturer by showing him an article he had 
written in one of the leading scientific journals. One step leads to 
another. He shortly after commenced, in an infidel publication, a se- 
ries of papers, the tendency of which was to run down every thing, in 


government or religion, usually held established or sacred, and which | 


were remarkable for their original character. For these, the extensive 
sale of the pestiferous periodical afforded hima liberal remuneration. 
Another short while passed and he obtained the situation of lecturer on 
mechanics and chemistry on the retirement of his former teacher. An- 


other year saw issue from the press a work of his on a popular scientific | 


subject, which ran speedily through two or three editions. His income, 


of which he was himself the sole creator, now amounted to several hun- | 


dred pounds a-year, while his name was in the mouth of every one in- 
terested in popular science, especially as connected with manufactures. 
To this person Messrs. H H and Co. offered the situation 
of overseer to their works, with the prospect of a junior partnership. 
He was indeed a most singular individual; tall, and eminently hand- 
some in person, with fine features, dark curling hair, and whiskers, and 
eyes which, in their deep blackness, seemed to consist altogther of pu- 
pil. 
ed all but offensive, by an overweening pride of his own talent and suc- 
cgss, which continually broke forth in his conversation, and a sneer 
constantly ready for every opinion, differing from his own, and especially 
for every symptom in others of religious or moral feeling. The propri- 
ety of placing such a person as this over a factory employing several 
hundred young females may be questioned: but the ewners only knew 
him as a scientific character, the inventor and patentee of several valu- 
able improvements in spinning and weaving. But the result of ais be- 
ing placed in sucha situation may be guessed by the reader, when I 
add to the above hints of his character that he was fond of styling him- 


all principle, believing and stating man’s sole happiness to consist in the 
gratification of appetite. In further aid of his person and address he 
was possessed of a ready tongue, a talent for delicate. flattery, a de- 
cidedly good taste, a ready knack of turning his hand to any thing, and 
a consummate knowledge of the world. 

Upon his arrival at his new charge, his first proceeding was to intro- 
duce an entirely new system of discipline among’ the people, which, I 
ers. In personally setting this in operation, his eye lighted upon the wi- 
dow’s daughter at work, in the silk-weaving department of the factory. 
I was with him. : 

The moment he saw her, he styod struck, bending upon her a gaze, 
before which the red blush flew to her face, while she appeared at the 
same time unable to turn her eyes from his. A second or two this last- 
ed, when he abruptly passed on. He had been talking to me with great 
volubility the moment before, but now he walked silently along, and 
completed the survey. : 

Their next encounter was in the walk up,the stream I have before 
mentioned. Here he met her with Williams. He immediately ad- 
dressed her, while Williams knowing his place, dropped a little behind 


—his heart flooded on the instant with a new and bitter passion— 
jealousy. 


Poor fellow! at once he saw his fond aircastle of love and hope | 
dashed in fragments to the ground, and he walked behind them, watch- 
ing his new rival, whispering and exerting upon her all his many powers | 


of fascination—his blood boiling with jealousy, katred, and rage. 


For 


more than an hour, Southern continued to walk slow ly by her side, when | 


suddenly turning round, and observing Williams, he calmly ordered him 
to go in some other direction. It was tie 
obey ; and turning, he moved swiftly away in the direction of the grove. 
[ was there myself at the time, enjoying the beautiful evening, when I 
saw him come hurriedly up. His whole frame appeared actually writh- 
ing under the influence of his passion, and he passed without ebserving 


made strik- | 


His manners again were most insinuating, though at times render- | 


must cenfess, prove | td be considerably to the advantage of his employ- | 


manager—he had but to | 


me, muttering to himself as he went by a roundabout path homeward 


to the village. 
turn. 


He went directly to her mother’s house to wait her re- 


She came in shortly after him, but seemed absent and thougiit- | 


ful, and returning indistinct replies to his questions, retired to her apart- | 


ment. 


though she had perfect confidence in the sense and virtue of her daugh- 
ter, was immediately struck with apprehensions of evil, little less than 


He communicated to her mother what had occurred, and she, | 
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before they separated, knelt together in prayer, that that Power would 
interpose, which alone could prevent the calamity they dreaded. Next 


| day Seuthern’s attention to Jane, while at work, attracted the notice of 


the other girls, and she had to listen to their bantering and ironical con- 
gratulations upon her good fortune. An evening or two after, Williams, 
who began to hope his fears had been groundless, ventured to ask her to 
accompany him in a walk. She did not at firat appear inclined, but on 


| hearing that it was to be up the Westwater, immediately complied.— 


That very evening the same scene was repeated. Southern met them, 
and at once bidding him go about his business, walked away with het 
towards the secluded spot called the grove. 

Williams's worst fears now appeared likely to meet with immediate 
confirmation. How much more, when, next evening, she retutned home 
later than she had ever been before, refusing to him, and to her mother, 
any account of where or with whom she had been. The next, he deter- 
mined at once to come to a conclusion. He watched her as she left the 
factory-gate, and dogged her up the footpath, where he saw her joined 
by Southern, and walk with him towards the place I have before al- 
luded to. 

His passion was now roused to madness. He attacked Southern in 
the most frantic manner; but in the hands of his handsome and muscu- 
lar rival, found himself Lut as an infant. The latter, with a bitter sneer, 
mastering his hands, lifted him from the ground and plunged him up to 
the neck in the reservoir, holding him down till he was nearly suffo- 
cated, while she stood by, pale and much agitated, without uttering a 
word. 

Williams scrambled out and slunk away, hearing, es he went, the 
loud contemptuous laugh of his hated and triumphant rival—what were 
his feelings I will not attempt to say. Next day Southern called at the 
school, to dismiss him from his situation, but found the door locked, and 
the children playing al] around it. He had been anticipated—poor Wil- 
liams was gone; after his ignominious defeat, he could no longer look 


| upon a known face, and had gone off, wet and dripping as he was, te hide 


his shame in the great solitude of London. 

But now comes the bitter portion of my task. Dear reader, had I 
been sure of your sympathy, or of your forgiveness, I could have found 
it in my heart to have lingered longer upen the banks of the beautiful 
Westwater; to tediousness I could have dwelt upon the perfection of 
the widow’s lovely daughter. Yet a little could I have tarried, deserib- 
ing even the scaly splendor of the serpent Southern: but it can be pro- 
tracted no longer. 

Alas, alas for you, fair Jane Granton! whither could have wandered 
the truant seraph that should surely have hovered watchful, round the 
brew of one so beautiful and young ?—why is your spirit changed; why 
is the head that used to sit so proudly upon that graceful neck bowed 
down in blushful humility to the ground? Woe worth the day !—you 


/ are in love, Cheeny! and it is a love you are ashamed of. No soft, 
self by the phras: “a refined voluptuarian,” and was utterly devoid of | 


tender emotion is your love, poor lost girl; it is a passion—a madness, an 
ever-glowing fire within you, consuming to ashes every other thought and 
feeling! + 


Williams’s departure and its cause, were soon the theme of all lips 


in Westwater, and every eye was fixed, though covertly, upon Jane, 


and him, the dreaded overseer, by all hated and by her loved—oh, how 
deeply ! 

Many days had not passed, when she appeared completely abandoned 
to her new passion. Every evening might she be seen stealing away in 
the direction of that fatal footpath, to enjoy the pernicious bliss of an 
hour with him, whose every thought by day and night was the aceom- 
plishment of her ruin: and every evening was the chain of his fascination 


girded more strongly around the heart of the poor devoted girl—she ap- 
peared to live only in his presence, to have no enjoyment but in his so- 
| be - 


ciety. All other times she was absent and thoughtful, avoiding the gaze 
of all she saw, appearing to be dreaming over in her mind the delights 
of her sext meeting with him, when all the scoffs of her companions, 
and al! the upbraidings of her wild, fanatical mother, would be compensa- 
ted by one kind look from his dark eye, by one gentle pressure ty his man- 
ly bosom. 


I remember observing them often, his arm around her waist, while she 
with her hand upon his shoulder, so fondly and confidingly walked slow- 
ly aloug, gazing up into his face as he talked to her, with a look of ming- 
led love and wonder, a kind of devotion, that gave her features an ex- 
pression altogether new to them, and most beautiful to see. But after 
some days I remarked that this changed. Southern himself now appear- 
ed actually to feel a degree of the passion he had so powerfully excited in 
her, though it seemed to wear too much of the voluptuarian aspect to 
come within the category of genuine love. 


I came upon them one evening at the grove; it was now midsummer. 
They were sitting-together, hand in hand, upon a turf bench, close to a 
small waterfall, a favourite resort of theirs, and as they sat they gazed at 


each other without speaking, she with her face flushed and glowing, and 


her eyes sparkling in a way I have never else observed. In that attitude 
they coutinued for several minutes without noticing me, so absorbed were 
they with each other. She appeared to feel a strange delirious rapture 
in hia mere presence: it was most singular-—-there was an enthusiasm in 
it--indeed, now at last the spark had been applied, and that constitu- 
tional fanatacism which her mother gave her, and which had lain so long 
dormant in her bosom, blazed forth in this new form more fiercely than 
it had everflamedin her! Was it indeed se, was that frenzied love but 


his. They sat for some hours that night in earnest conversation, and | an approach to hereditary insanity’ 
{ ) 
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But while the fierce passion had been thus advancing, think not that | Her daughter, as she heard it, drew herself together as if a stone had 
efforts were wanting to stay its progress. My own advice I veuturedto | struck her, and hurried swiftly away. 
give, bat it was received in a way that led me not again to offer it; but As the widow lost her in the darkness, she turned into the house, and 
the mothe--every thing a mother could, she did; she reasoned, entreat- | shutting it up, and putting out the lights, began moaning and wailing 
ed, wept and prayed; anon stormed and cursed her poor, distracted aloud, in a manner thac drew tears from the wives and daughters of the 
child. Nay, once she went through some strange superstitious cere- | neighbors, as they listened with fear and wonder around it. 
monies with a minister of her own sect from a neighbouring city, with Jane reached the place appointed, and found him waiting. 
the view---smile not, reader, at the weak woman’s delusion---of casting “ Are you mine, love?”’ said he, in an exulting tone. 
out the devil, which she firmly believed had entered into her beautiful “TL am, Southern—body and soul !” 


daughter. Sometimes she had recourse even to personal violence ; but it He lifted her into the gig, and off they flew along the dark road with 
was all in vain, tears and entreaties, upbraiding and anger, had but the | great swiftness. She wept much, and he was endeavoring t6 sooth her 
same reply. with his fondest blandishments when they rapidly approached an abrupt 

“ Alas! mother, ¢ know it is wrong to love him as I do, but I cannot | turn in the road, about a mile or more from Westwater. Just then, one 
help it—oh, can I help loving him, my noble Southern—him, who knows | of the large wagons belonging to the company, was slowly toiling its way 
more than ever man knew-—-who speaks to me as never man spoke---who | to the factory, loaded with an immense pile of raw cotton. They 
loves me with a love, for which I would willingly exchange the heaven | were on it ere they were aware; and in an instant, one of their wheels 
you hope for, mother !”” 


struck the forewheel, and they were discharged from their seats to the 
“Yes, girl, love him: love that incarnate spirit of evil, that the Al- | ground. 


mighty has permitted to afflict us for a time, for our transgressions. Love | Southern sprang to his feet, unhurt; but, ere he had done so, the 
him, and prepare to meet the eternal wrath that will follow on th deep | heavy hind-wheel of the ponderous machine had gone crushing over the 
sin he tempts you to. Oh, my child, my child, my one only darling, let | left knee of fair June Granton, and she lay mangled and senseless in the 
us flee this place, from the circle of this fiend’s enchantment; he does | road. 
not love yo Cheeny, he hates you, feels contempt for you; he will ruin | The astonished wagoners lifted her from the ground, and, by his direc- 
you, gitl, and then spurn you out into the world, a wretched and degra- | tion, put her along with the fragments of the gig upon their wagon, and 
ded being!” urged their horses quickly towards Westwater; while he, catching his 
own animal, and disencumbering it of its disordered furniture, mounted 
it, and dashed furiously away to the city, there to drown thought in a 
mad debauch. 

But who can imagine or describe the mother, when the wagon stopped 
before her door, and its conductors bore into her dwelling the broken and 
bleeding body of her only child. At first, she stood struck with wild 
| amazement; then, when they told her what had happened, she broke 

out into cries of lamentation that were heartrending tv listen to, Ringled 

with strange prayers and curses, clothed in wild, scriptural language, and 
finally sunk exhausted to the ground as senseless as her daughter. 

The wagoners, two elderly and humane men, immediately put in 
order one of the light spring vans in constant use about the factory, 
and fitting it with a bed, put into it poor Cheeny, and covering her 
with blankets, and drawing close the canvass covering of the vehicle, 
attached a fresh horse to it, and drove off to the city to convey her to 
the hospital. e 

The widow recovered in about an hour, and hearing what had been 
done, took her bonnet and staff, and a small bundle, and shutting her 
litle shop betock herself to the road, and travelled all night after them. 

At this time [ had been about a week resident at the hospital as a 
pupil. On the day following the events just narrated, I went at the hour 
of visit, which was in the afternoon, into the accident-ward of the estab- 
lishment. 
| It was a long hall, with a range of low iron-bedsteads on each side, a 
| large fireplace at the end, with doors to the right and left, leading to two 
or three small apartments, called the side-rooms, where any patients were 
kept, whose cases required particular attention, or removal from the 
noise of the ward. 

Suri ounding one of the bedsteads I saw a crowd of pupils, and among 
them the surgeon and his clerk; and judge of my surprise w hear the 
latter read fiom the journal, a report as follows : 

“ Jane Gyganton, aged eighteen, about middle stature, fair-complexion- 
ed, and very good-looking ; factory-girl. Last evening, near Westwater 
cotton-factory, shire ; was thrown from a gig, &e.” 

I listened with amezement, and elbowing my way among the young 
gentlemen, saw the identical girl, lying along in the usual Hospital night- 
dress, her face covered with sweat, while a twinge of agony passed over 
its features, every now and then, when any thing touched the bed, and a 
bright hvetic flush spotted her cheeks. At her head, sat her mother, 
holding mechanically in her hands a small tin pannikin, containing wine- 
and-water, and gazing around her, with a sort of blank-amazed look, 
| while her lips continued moving rapidly, though she uttered no sound. 

As soon as the clerk had finished reading his report the surgeon exa- 
mined the knee, and casting a look of extreme compassion at the suffer- 
ing girl, directed that a consultation should be called that afternoon, 
and passed to the next patien'. 














' 
Inthe excited strain of which the above is but a faint and meagre exam- | 
ple, did the widow dail¥ and nightly endeavor to turn her daughter from 
her mad affection. Nor were her effurts always unattended with at least 
the appearance of success. More than once she got her to confess, she 
believed he wanted to ruin her; and to promise to forget, to avoid him, 
even to leave the place, and seek an asylum for her virtue far away from 
Westwater. 

Such confessions and promises she would make, weeping upon her fond 
parent’s bosom; on one such occasion— 

‘“‘ Yes, mother,” said she, “ it is that dark eye of his that undoes me. 
He never bends it upon me, but I feel him drinking away from me my 
very soul. I cannot resist it. You are right, he is an evil spirit; he tells | 
me the Bible is adie, mother (the old woman shuddered), and persuades | 
me there is no such thing as sin or evil!” 

“Oh, my child!” exclaimed the mother, “ let us give thanks to Him, 
who has at length opened your eyes, to the Tophet on whose brink you 
stood !”” 

And the two women knelt together, joining their voices in thanksgving. 
But as the hour drew near when she was wont to meet her lover, another 
change came over her spirit, she became anxious and restless, sighed of- 
ten, moved about from one part of the house to another, and at last spring- 
ing up, threw her arms about her mother’s neck and kissed her, then 
bursting from her, flew out of the house and away to the grove, where 
she fuond Southern, and falling upon his breast, gave way to a wild fit of 
hysterical langhter and weeping. 

But he now began to think the charm nearly wound up, and resolved 
to remove her from Westwater to the large city; for even he had feeling | 
enongh left to wish to keep the affair apart from the eyes of the work 
people. 

One evening, when the summer was now wearing over, he broke the 
proposal to her, that she should leave her mother’s house, and become 
altogether his. 

As might be expected, the infatuated girl consented, and promised to 
meet him next night at a particular place, where he was to be in waiting 

. with his gig, to convey her for ever from Westwater. All nextday poer 
Cheeny tried hard to conceal from her mother her purpose; but towards 
night she could no longer accomplish it, an 1, clasping her to her bosom, 
bade her farewell for ever. 

“* What—my child !” screamed the widow; “ where are you going = 

“To Southern” 

‘To be married to him? The atheist—the fiend!” 

“No, mother—not married.” 

A scene ensued, which I feel myself altogether unable to describe.— 
The widow became perfectly frantic ; she prayed her daughter to remain: 
she commanded, implored, even struck her, but all in vain: the deluded 
girl would go, and struggled to be away. There was something fearful 





in it, and the neighbors trembled as they listened outside the door. At When they had Jeft the ward, I went close to the bed whereon lay my 

last, when she found she could no longer restrain her, she appeared to | once familiar schoulmate. As soon as she saw me she burst into tears 

yield. ; and turned her head away, and her mother rising, bent over her and kiss- 
“« T will let you go to him—I will; but first answer me this question. ed her cheek, and they wept together. 

{ adjure you by (here she used an expression too awful to be repeated I was deeply moved; | could not dare to ask them how it happer- 


here), tell me the truth. Are you still pure as you were before this 
devil possessed you? Have you sinned as yet in thought only, and not 
in deed 1” 


ed; indeed, | had learned ale idy all that from the wagonere, who 
were well known to me;—but I told them, that if fron: my residence at 
the hospital I could be of any assistance to them, they were heartily wel- 
Jane, drooping her beautiful head, avowed herself guilty of no sin | come toit. They both thanked me and I withdrew, indeed the scene 


greater than loving him. | was such, that new as I was to hospital life, I was altogether unable to 
*‘ Well then, go!” bear it. 
She went: and as she stepped over the threshold, her mother knelt | That afternoon the consultation was held, and the decision was amru 


down upon it, and screamed after her a curse, of a most wild and awful 
sound and meaning—an imprecation such as none but a mother, and a 
mother in a state of maniacal frenzy could utter: it had in its strange 
fanatical blasphemy, something at vnce terrible and sublime, and con- 
tained a prayer that the Almighty would smite her with some sudden 
and dreadful evil before she could accomplish her purpose. 


TATION. 


When it was announced, Jane ‘turned deadly pale, while the cold sweat 
broke out anew upon Ler face, and a low moan was groaned out bitterly 
from her bosom. The widow clasped her hands and looked upward, 
trembling like the leaf of a tree. 
The hospital at 


was a large, dark, stone edifice, consisting of two 
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parts joined together, like the limbs of the letter T. It was several sto- 
ries high, and over the centre of its roof arose a great glass dorhe, which 
formed the operating theatre. This situation was chosen, as much with 
the view of obtaining the best posstble light, as of preventing the cries 
of patients from reaching the ears of their fellow unfortunates in the 
wards, or of the public, in the streets. It was reached by a series of 
wide stone stairs, with long lobbies aad passages leading to the different 
parts of the uilding. In the interior was a eircular place, with an area 
in the centre of a similar shape, and tiers of seats rising all round, 
one above another, upto a considerable height. A circle of massive pi!- 
jars supported the dome, which was very lofty, and round about the cor- 
nice, over these, were a number of medgllions, bearing representations 
of figures dancing, playing on lyres, &c,—-not very suitable ornaments, 
certainly, for a place of such a description. It also containe}l, on one 
side, a pulpit oe clerk’s desk, for it served likewise ag a chaps] for the 
patients on Sundays. Im the centre of the area, which was laid with red 
painted canvass, stood the operation table, a most striking thing to look 
at. It appeared very heavy and strong, was covered with dark leather, 
and dispersed about it a quantity of iron machinery, which gave rise to 
the most revolting ideas in the mind. 

{t was now two o'clock in the afternoon. The place was already near- 









| 
| 


ly filled by the medical gentlemen, their clerks and pupils, and I, who | 


felt very strongly, as it was the first important operatien I had ever seen, 


took up my pusition close to one of the pillars that supported the | 


roof. We waited for some time, when the folding-doors were thrown 
open, and we saw Jane borne in by the dressers and nurses As soon 
as she saw the crowd of spectators,---many of them mere boys—the 
flush ef pain forsook her cheeks, and she became pale as her dress; but 
on the instant, as if a floodgate at her heart had been thrown open, a red 
blush cuzhed over her face and neck, completely suffusing them. She 
was placed on the table, whose machinery being slightly put in motion, 
immediately placed her in the most suitable and safe position. But who 
is it that stands beside her head, whispering endearment to her, and 
fondly caressing her fair brow, whereon the sweat now glistens in dia- 
mond-like drops 7—it is her mother,—the mother who, in her phrensy, 
prayed Heaven that this might befall her. How changed, how dread- 
fully preyed upon, looks that poor woe stricken parent now! 

But the tourniquet has been applied, and the surgeon, after a short 
examination, to make sure of his course, motions with his head to a tall 
young man, who stand$ apart. What is that they pass under the table, 
glancing for a moment, clear, cold, and metallic? It is the knife! It 
was quickly handed, but she saw it, and her frame made a convulsive 
spring, that shook the iron-work of the hideou# table, while an expres- 
sion seized her face of mortal fear and horror, My eyes were now fixed 
immovably on the operator. Balancing the long sword-like instrument 
in his hand for a moment, he stuck it into the milkwhite flesh of the noble 
limb, transfixing it completely, and cutting rapidly to the surface. There- 
upon the red blood splashed upon the fluor, and there shot up in the 
echoing concave of the lofty dome, a protracted shriek—the wild “ Oh 
my God!” of agony unendurable by human spirit. It was followed by a 
succession of short, sudden, exhausted gasps, like efforts to catch at and 
retain a life about to take wings to itself, and flee away for ever. But 
are these the only sounds? No; what voice is that mingling its un- 
earthly notes in the dreadful discord? It is the widow’s. Falling at 
once upon her knees, while her cap drops from her head, and her long 
gray hair streams abroad upon her shoulders, in the disorder of extreme 
excitement, slie stretches wide her arms, and prays with the strange and 
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mised a rapid recovery. The second night she slept well, aud there con- 
tinued to be no indicatien of an unfavorable result. 

Immediately after the operation I wrote ta Southern an account of 
it. The next day’s post from Westwater brought me the following 
answer: 

“ My dear 

“T regret exceedingly my idea of carrying the gitl Granton to the 
city. The adventure should have been consummated at Westwater :— 
but indeed, what with her own and her mother’s madness, I always had 
doubts about whether the affair could be brought to a desirable wind up. 
I think she can be of little use to me new, after being pruned in the 
manner you describe, so that Williams may have her for me. I leave 
her a legacy to him—eh? By the way, I should like to have the job 
hushed up as quiety as possible, as it may interfere with another small 
piece of business | am about to engage in. When will you be out to 
Westwater?—TI have a number of things to show you,—one a new ap- 
plication of the eccentric motion in lappet-weaving, an idea I hope yeu 
will give me some credit for. I have found the book, too, that denies 
the paddle-wheel to be a modern invention;—but you will hear and 
see all when you come. 








“ Believe me, my dear 
“Yours very truly, 
“Epwarp SouTHery.” 
This most heartless and depraved letter I actually read twice over be- 
fore I could covvinee myself of its reality: and from that moment resolv- 
ed never again to hold communicat‘on of any description with such an 


atrocious scoundiel. 


vehement fervour of her sect that He would give her poor afflicted dar- 


ling strength to drink to the dregs the cup of his wrath, orewould, in his 
mercy, give the suffering spirit permission to escape away from its man- 
gied tenement. 

It was inde@d a most appalling scene: so much so as even to shake the 
nerve of the surgeon, a most determined and experienced gentleman, 
whose habitually florid countenance grew pale as that of the fainting girl 
under his hands—but he went on with his work. I could not look at it; 
I felt sick and dizzy, and turned my eyes fer relief to the bright blue sky, 
seen through the # overhead, and was watching the sunny white clouds 
sailing along. Hark!—what hideous sound is that, heard so strangely 
distinct above the. groans of the daughter, and the prayers of the scarcely 
less agunized parent? It is the harsh grating of the SAW, as it rasps 
through the living bone and marrow,—oh, most horrible ! 

- The dissevered member was hurriedly pushed under the table. 

“She is gone!” said some one. 

*‘T knew He would take her!” said the widow, rising to her feet, “« J 
never prayed to Himin vain!” 

“No, no,” cried the surgeon, “lower her head,—a little wine, Mr. 

” addressing the clerk. 





She sighed deeply, and slowly returned to consciousness. In the mean- 
time the vessels had been secured, and the dressing having been com- 


pleted with much dexterity, she was removed to one of the quiet side- | 


rooms of the aecident ward. 

The surgeon immediately came forward, and showing the assemblage 
the extensive and severe nature of the injury, informed them that the 
means they had seen used were the only ones that could be had recourse 
to, to save the patient’s life. He adverted to the unusual and very try- 
ing nature of the scene altogether, and recommended them to be never 
unprepared for such occurring in their own future practice. He conclu- 
ded by stating he had no doubt the case would do well. 

Next morning we found she bad passed a good night; indeed all pro- 


Next day I went in to see how she was. I found her mother absent 
She appeared overjoyed tosee mv alone. 

“ Well, Mr. ——,’ said she, with much animation, “ has he come—is 
he here ?”’ 

“Do not think of him any more, Cheeny,” said I, ‘‘you have been 
most dreadfully deceived by him. He is a most unprincipled vil- 


lain.’ 
She stared at me with a look as if she had not understood me. 


“Did you write to him?” said she at length. 

At this moment the thought forcibly seized me, “shall I not endeavor 
even at the eleventh hour, to disabuse her of this delusion, and show her 
at once the character by whom she has been so wofully duped?” I put 
the letter into her hands. She caught it quickly and rose up in bed to 
read it. 

“ Ah,”’ said she, ‘‘ how well I know that noble hand,—so beautiful, 
so manly, so like himself! she pressed it to her lips and bosom. I 
watched her as she read—she grew very pale, while a look of bewilder- 
ment overspread her features. She read it through, without appearing 
quite to understand it; then looked at the signature, the date, and the 
‘address; then drawing in a deep breath, and passing her hand over it, 

began again, and read it once more. When she had done she seemed 
for a moment in.a kind of stupor, then dropping the paper on the bed, 
fell back upon the pillow, and, covering her face with her hands, turned 
round toward the wall 

My heart smote me on the instant for what I had done. I could not 
stand beside her. I left the side-room, and going off to my own apart- 
ments sat down alone to curse my extreme folly. 

Next day, atthe hour of visit, the poor girl was reported delirious— 
the affection being what medical men call the low, muttering delirium, 
as distinguished by Dupuytren from the excited disorder, usually called 
by that name. Two days this lasted, during which she took nothing but 
the stimulants usually administered in such cases. On the third I went 
to see her. She gave a weak, languid smile when I entered, and when 
I took her wrist pressed my hand, whilea single small tear stood in each 
sunken eye. Her face was now fearfully changed. No one could have 
believed her to be the fair factory-girl I have elsewhere so vainly at- 
tempted to describe. Her cheeks were hollow, her skin wan and clam- 
my, her lips shrunken and livid, nothing of her bright beauty remained 
save the golden tresses, and the beaming blue eye. Her mother was 
beside her, and from the absence of the delirium entertained *strong 
hepes of her recovery. She had one of the hospita! bibles on her knee, 
from which she continued to read, but all the while I saw that her 

| dauchter’s thoughts and attention were far—far away. 

Next morning I went to see her again, and was made aware of one of 
the most singular and incredible phenomena that have ever come under 
my experience. When I entered she seemed much excited. She mo- 
tioned me to hex, for she was now so weak she could scarcely make her- 
self heard. 

“What men are these that came and took me away, Mr. 

“ Took you away, Cheeny—what do you mean?” . 

‘Who, two dark indistinct men that came here last night, when my 
mother was asleep. They opened the door, and came in with a black 
board, laid me on it, and carried me away down a narrow, crooked stair- 
case, along a long dreary passage, that sounded strangely and drearily as 
they walked, till we came to a big black door, marked No. 14, for the 
| moon shone through a little grated window, and I could see it quite 
plainly, though motionless with weakness, cold, and terror. The door 
opened, and they bore me into a large, cold and damp place, with a high 
window, with iron bars, and having a curious, earthy smell. They then 
| laid me on a table, and left me, locking the door as they went. IJ lay 
| for some time, when another door opened, and I could see into a large 
square hall, crowned with dim figures. One of them, a tall, dark be- 
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ing, approached me; I fainted away, and en coming to myself found I 
had been conveyed back. Oh, Mr. , this is a stratge place, and 
we trust in you for protection,—did ‘hey take me“ for dead, and were 
they going to dissect me?” 

She teld me this with an appearance of extreme terror. For my part 
I was thunderstruck, and utterly at a loss. She had described with the | 
most unerring exactness the private stair of the ward, a long undér- 
ground passage which communicated with the cellars, &c. of the hospi- 
tal, the dead-house, the fatal No. 14, on which she said the moon shone, 
through the little window, and lastly, the clinical lecture-roem. Now, 
both morally and physically, it was impossible she could have left the 
side-room, for the night-nurse sat up in the ward all the night, and had 
observed nothing; besides, in my own pocket was the key of the pri- 
vate-door of the ward, opening out upon the staircase, which I had lock- 
ed with my own hands the evening before, this being part of my duty 
in the house, and which on examination L now found as [ had left it. Of | 
conrse sleepwalking was out of the question. But so exactly had she 
described it! And then, along with that fact, to think that she had 
never in her life before been in the hospital, in the city, indeed ov of | 
Westwater at all, and that when she was brought in she had entered by | 
the large front door, and up the great stone staircase, I at first de- | 
scribed, to the ward; that from thence to the operating theatre, and | 
back again to the side-room, comprised the whole of her removals! It 
was iodeed a most inexplicable dream, delusion, or whatever you may 
call it, and one of those facts that seem to sport with our ignorance of 
that most mysterious branch of science, the physiology of the nervous 
system. I mentioned it afterwards at a society meeting to a student, a 
friend of my own, and he referred me for an explanation to the study of 
Mesmerism. 











Unable at the time to trust my own reason, she persisted so strongly 
in her statement, having procured the key of the door No.-14, I opened 
the private door of the ward and descended the staircase. On reaching 
the door I could not help pondering on the precision with which she had 
described every particular. On going into the dead-house (a large stone- 
paved place, with a high barred window, where the bodies of those 
who had died in the hospital were kept till removed by their friends) 
I found every thing aj it should be, and no trace of any one having been 
there. 


As T returned along the passage, musing upon the above, I was met by 
the sub-porter of the institution, who informed me that there was some- 
body outside the back-door (by which the friends of patients were ad- 
mitted, though only at a particular hour.) The person had been knock- 
ing furiously for a considerable time, he told me, but had latterly been a 
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ing side-room, which was empty, for I was ashamed to go through the 
ward in the state of emotion I was in. . 

Next day a clinical lecture was delivered on her case to the pupils of 
the establishment, and the next her mother and Williams came, with a 
few friends of their religious sect, and removed her body. But she does 
not sleep in the quiet lithe churchyard at Westwater. Before they went 
away they gave me a bright and abundant tress of her yellow hair, then 
each wringing my hand warmly, they went out from the city northward, 
and IT saw them no more. 

But what remains to tell? Southern’s piece of business he mentioned 
in his letter to me proved his ruin. It was a scheme to elope with the 
wife of the principal partner of the Westwater campany, who held 
through her his shares in the concern. He hoped that upon her being 
divorced he could marry her, and obtain with her the immense property 
she had brought her husband. He was, however, most lamentably foil- 
ed, and, with a broken character, deprived of his situation at Westwater. 
His name was immediately erased by advertisement from the books of 
several scientific societies of which he was a member, and he went to 
seek his bread in London, where I believe he draws a wretched subsist- 
ence from an obsure and filthy penny paper, of which he is editor and 
proprietor. 





THE FURZE-CUTTERS. 


BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 








For the following narrative we are indebted to a fine old rebel—we 
beg his pardon,—to a fine old farming gentleman we should have said, 
who, about forty years ago, was a rebel, but who now, by virtue of a 
royal pardon, safe in his possession, is allowed technically to call himself 
a loyal subject, in something of the sarne way in which, by the agency of 
| a special heense, and an obliging priest, ladies of previously equivocal 
claims to perfection, are at last legally permitted to call themselves 
| “ honest women.” 

But no matter. May God forgive him, as did George II1].—And 
whatever at present may be his political principles, he is, wo repeat, a 
tine old fellow; and has been distinguished for his bravery in the tield, as 
an insurgent leader, az well as his humane dispositions towards all foes 
who fell into his power, and therefore stood in need of his protection. 
| So let us tell our story at once, or rather his story: 

At the battle of Ross, in 1798, he was high incommand. After neraly 





little more quiet. I bade him unfasten the door, which opened into a 
quiet lane, leading between the hospital and a large churchyard. He 
did so. A man was sitting upon the step. I touched him with my foor, 
when he sprung to his feet and showed me—Williams. =I was much 
surprised. He looked exceedingly worn and haggard. 

“‘ Bless me, Williams!” said I, “I thought you were in London. How 
did you come here?” 

“Ob, I cannot tell you, Mr. 

“She is; but very, very ill, Williams.’ 

“Oh, let me see her, good Mr. 
mercy!” 

“ Well, so you shall, but come in and compose yourself a Jittle. It is 
against rule; you should have had an order from the matron; but I will 
go and get you one.” 

While I was gone he had made his way to the room where she lay. 
I found him sitting on the edge of her bed, pressing her hand between 
hi. 

“Forgive you, Jane!” he was saying, ‘‘ May God forgive him who 
has wrought you this, as freely as I forgive you, my first and only love!” 





Ts she living ?”' 





, a8 you hope yourself for 


She was now falling very weak indeed. It was plain to me she could 
not live over the evening. Of this her mother and Williams were like- 
wise persuaded, and neither of them left her, but passed the time in the 
earnest performance of the peculiar religious forms and duties of their 
church. It felt like intrusion on my part to stay, so I left them, look- 
ing in every now and then. In the course of the afternoon, on entering 
the room I observed her gazing round her with a curious glance, as of 
amusement and delight mingled with surprise. 

“ Mr. ———,” said she, ‘ whose are all these pretty, smiling little 
children, round about the bed?” 

I felt at a loss what to say ; of course there was no child there; but 
it was not so with the rapt and fanatical widow. 

“ These,’ said she, “ are the babes of two years old and under, that 
were slain by command of Herod throughout all the borders of Bethle- 
hem. Even as one of these shall youshortly be, my own darling girl!” 
‘* How bright and beautiful they look !’’ murmured her daughter. 
There was a long pause. 










“ Mother, dear mother, I am going away from you,—give me your 
hand,—Williams,—Mr.—” 

She was gone! Slowly the dim eclipse of death came over the orbs 
of her celestial eyes, and her lips fell asunder. 

“The Lord gave and taketh away,” said the widow, slowly and with 
difficulty getting out each syllable. 

“Blessed be His holy name!” answered Williams, and falling for- 
ward upon the body he gave way to a paroxysm of hysteric grief like a 
weakly girl. Adding a fervent “ Amen,” I withdrew to the neighbor- 


twelve hours hard fighting against disciplined forces, whom they searce 
more than outnumbered, his peasant army won the day—or, at least, 
seemed to have won it; but, for the want ef a“ Father Matthew” amon 
| them, lost it again, ina hand’s turn. The king’s troops, whom they had 
| beaten out of the little town, stole back upon them in the midst of a 
| bestial carouse, and either butchered them in heaps in the streets, or 
) scattered them in all directions over the adjacent country. 
| Our story-teller made many efforts to rally a small portion of the fugi- 
tives, but in vain ; and in the twilight of the summer's evening, he stood 
almest alone, inside an arclied entrance to the town of Ross, ouly await- 
| ing his horse to be led to him, that he might himself ride hard for his 
life. In this position, and at this moment, his observations and his feel- 
| ings were very painful. The spoton which he stood had been the scene, 
| in the morning, of a considerable slaughter, by the pikemen, of detach- 
ments of the king’s dragoons, together with a company of foreign mer- 
cenaries, belonging to a regiment whose acts, at that unhappy time in 
| Ireland, disgraced the name even of civil warfare; and their bodies la 
stiff ail around, sternly reminding him of a brilliant sueeeas suddenly 
| overclouded by a miserable infatuation. 
| Different observations tended, however, to a suage the Reenness of 
his emotions, by otherwise occupying his mind. The bedy of a man, 
which he had supposed dead, suddenly stirred at his feet, and turned 
upon its back ; and then he heard a deep ratiling groan, and looked upon 
| a corpse indeed. Stooping down, he saw the hands locked upon a cru- 
cilix; and more closely regarding the dress and featares of the dead, he 
| recoghised the mortal remains of a poor wandering zealot, who, for hours 
| duting the hot struggle around him, in the early part of the day, amid 
| showers of balls, and trampling of horses, had remained unhurt, holding 
a» his crucifix, as he knelt almost prostrate, that such of the insurgents 
a3 were as great devotees as himself, might, under its sign, fight and 
| conquer unharmed. 
Here, however, he was stretched at last, almost riddled, as our chron- 
icler expressed it, with musket-bullets and bayonet stabs, 
| An1 another figure, a more living one though, also attracted the notice 
| of the observer. It was that of a woman, young and comely, with an 
| oval face, blue eyes, light hair, and a strange smile upon her features 
and, altogether, appearing greatly at variance with her present situation 
and employment. She sat upon the trampled sod, amid a group of the 
slaughtered Hessians: and she would turn up the face of ove, and then, 
seemingly disappointed, mutter and amile, and even laugh; and having 
cut off, with a little billhook, the dead soldier's cartridge-box, she would 
push the body from her—~and se proceed with another, and another 
And in this young creature, our friend saw a rather old acquaintance. 
From the first victory of the Wexford insurgents at Oulart Hill, he 1e- 
membered to have observed her actively engaged in every successful bat- 
tle they had fought; and when it had been won, wandering over the - 
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ground in search of dead Hessians, and, it would seem, of such enly : 
and if she found any, doing by them as she now did by those that were 
near her. Indeed, she was as well known to all the rebel force, as she 
had been to him. She wis very fantastically attired ; wearing a soldier’s 
cap, a green flannel jacket, or rather jerkin, rudely fashioned, and 
adorned with cross-belts, and two old worsted epaulettes, one yellow, 
the other white. From under her quilted stuff-petticoat, her lower ex- 
tremities appeared covered with military leggins. The jerkin was closely 
buttoned across her chest. She had no shoes on. 

“« We had been all as well acquainted with her history as we had been 
with herself,” continued our narrator; “ and deeply and fiercely did we 
all sympathize with it.” 

Now I felt alarmed for her. Although the greater portion of the royal 
troops had passed out of the town by another route, after our wretched 
runaways, still I had reason to believe that the survivors of the foreign- 
ers killed in the morning, had yet to quit in pursuit of the flying drunk- 


ards; and better cutters-down on a retreat could hardly have been chosen. | 


Under these circumstances the present was no place for her; therefore 
I approached and addressed her. 

‘Get up, ma-colleen, and take the road with me ; all is lost, and we 
have not amoment to spare. The friends of those dead fellows around 
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us will soon be on our backs: up, up; an honest lad, who fought well | 


to-day, is bringing me my horse ; and as I guess you can ride pillion- 
ways without a pillion, we may both have a good gallop for it yet.” 


remaining subject of her strange interest: she muttered. however, these 
words to herself: 


“No, he isn’t among them yet,” and then smiled so grimly, that it was | 


almost fearful to see such an expression on such a countenance. 

“Come, come,” I continued, “I hear the noise of my horse’s feet 
trotting up the hill. Be ready to mount, or the next moment may be 
our last.” 

A horse, indeed, appeared, led by my trusty orderly, who, after our 
triumphant rush into the town, had undertaken to get my stout plebian 
charger well-fed and well-groomed—attentions of which, considering 
his previous work, I assure you he stood very much in need. But at 
first view I did not know the animal to be my own, he was so bedizened 
and adorned; in fact, they had sent him to me clad in all the showy 
trappings of the horse of a novle militia colonel, who, in the beginning 
of the fight, had fallen a victim toa private vengeance on our part, caused 


‘Help me up on the horse now, General, dear, and let us gallop !— 
Help me up, I say, before he lays a finger on me !”— very little as- 
sistance did she require from me to spring, sitting sideways, to her ap- 
pointed place. 

From my previous information, I understood the meaning of all this. 

‘But I must interrupt myself here,” continued the ex-rebel General. 
“T see Lam a bad story-teller; for, like a true Irishman, I have begun 
my story at the wrongend. And the best remedy I know for this is to 
retrace my steps, and account for the closing scene I have nearly com- 
pleted for you, before L quite finish it. The evening is still young, and 
we can easily sit out more gossip.” 


- We will pursue our old friend’s tale in our own fashion. 





CHAPTER II. 


There was not in the county of Wexford, no, nor under the sun, a 
merrier pair of animals—grasshoppers, crickets, squirrels not even ex- 
cepted—than Andy Doyle and Winnie Murphy. They were the chil- 
dren of fagot or furze-cutters, and followed themselves the occupation of 
their respective fathers and mothers. Living neareto each other, they 
often met abroad, going to or returning from their day’s work ; and— 

We were about to explain at some length, why acertain event, by their 
joint co-operation took place; but it will be as well to say at once, that, 


: : | ata very early age, and with sc ere ey between them than paid 
She made no answer, only glancing upwards for a moment into my | "y she the gente vite og he , 


* face, and then resuming her close scrutiny of, I believe, that of ‘the last _ the priest’s fees, they became man and wife; that in a few days after the 


ceremony, they went to live together, in quite a new house, raised for 
them almost as quickly as Aladdin’s lamp could have done it, by their 
fathers, brothers, uncles and cousins; and composed of mud, fresh-cut 
sods, and other very primitive materials; and situated on the edge of a 
little wild tract of furze ground, upon the produce of which they were to 
live, and grow rich; and that, lastly, under its humble roof, or else side 
by side out of doors, among the furze-bushes, cutting and chopping them 
with their small billhooks, Andy and Winnie were as happy as the day 
was long. 

At the time of their marriage, Wexford had gone far upon the road to 
civil warfare; but Andy remained unconnected with everything like ille- 


_ gal combinations; not indeed from any want ef courage, for Andy was by 


by what J, at least, cannot otherwise name than as a murder, committed | 


upon a very respectable individual, whom, before entering the town, we 
had in too much simplicity despatched with a flag of truce and parley.— 
Looking at my roadster, however, a second time, I easily recognized 
him, as his serious and sad yeung groom Andy (I knew him only by that 
appellation, for, indeed, he had been but the acquaintance of the day,) 
called him by his name, Snorter, that under which L hed given him into 
Andy’s charge; and as the poor brute, replying to it, doubtless in recol- 
lection of services and kindness lately received, laid his nose on the 
man’s shoulder. 

i stept away from the young woman to meet Andy, took the horse 
from him, and telling him to remain for a moment where he was, re- 
turned to her side. 

“Now, mavourneen,” I resumed, “liere is our horse, and so give me 
your hand till I help you up.” 

“« And you are going to run away, General, and the day is lost?’’ she 
asked, awakening to observation, with much energy. 

« All too true,” I answered; “and let us talk no more about it, but be 
off.” 

“ And this,” shé cried, suddenly springing up, and planting one foot 
upon a small piece of artillery, which that morning we had taken, but 
were afterwards compelled to abandon; “and are we goin’ to lave this 
after us ?—our own dear darlint little cannon, that cost the blood of ma- 
ny a good boy* this morning.” 

«“ We must leave it behind,” I replied; ‘we have no help at hand to 
remove it.—Come, colleen, quick, quick!” 

‘No help to remove it?” she queried: “put your horse to it, and he 
will remove it. But no—you wont do that.—But who is that gawk 
over there? Let him give his help with me, and we’re able to do it to- 
gether. Come here, come here, mabouchal!"’ she went on, beckoning 

Andy. 

The young man, since I left him alone, had been standing motionless ; 
his hands thrust into his breast, and his head hanging down—a very pic- 
ture of woeful abstraction. Now, as the loud tones of her voice reached 
him, he started suddenly round, dropped his arms by his side, and poking 
out his neck, peered through the twilight at her. 

“ Quick, quick?” she resumed; “quick, quick, you coward—if you're 
man enough to come at all?” 

He was soon close before her, now glaring into her face; and then he 
sprang backwards, loudly smiting his hands together, as he cried aloud— 

“Virgin o’ Heaven! 'tis our poor Winnie!” 

“ Who ?—what?—what Winnie? And who are you?—and what are 
you for sayin’ at all?—and in her turn she peered into his face; and then 
arose to the skies, like a rocket of sounds, as it were, her shrill terrific 
shrieks, as turning her back upon him she bounded to me, seized my 
hand, and frantically went on :— 








* Brave boy. 





| 
| 


nature a brave, although a good-humored and mild-tempered fellow ; 
but, in fact, he lived so far away from towns, and from politics, that he 
could not understand matters in debate, and was therefore indifferent to 
them. And in his new capacity of husband, and with th» first faint pro- 
mise—just hinted to him by his shrewd mother-in-law—of his becoming, 
in the fulness of time, a father, the anxious poor lad saw additional rea- 
sons why he should keep himself out of harm’s way. So on went Win- 
nie and he, day after day, cutting furze, and making them into faggots, 
and selling them; and saying their prayers, morning and night, and go- 
ing to mass and to confession, and to heaven too we trust; and, most 
remarkable of all, and notwithstanding our seeming half-sneer just now, 
the happy and sinless young couple did absolutely begin to grow rich— 
that is, rich for them. Andy, for instance, was now able to buy a horse 
and car to carry his furze to the next market town, instead of borrowing 
or hirimg one from a neighbor;—and alas, alas, for the dangers ef 


| wealth! it was that very horse and car which, in the first instance, 
_ helped, notwithstanding his previous precautions, to plunge him over 
| ears and eyes into more than his share of the evils and horrors of civil 


contention. 
Returning one day from market, along the high road, from which 
branched a long and wandering Losheen leading to his cabin, he encoun- 


| tered a military party in search of vehicles to convey their luggage from 


a near barrack station; and Andy’s new horse and car, and what was 
worse, Andy’s self, as the most skilful, as well as the readiest carter they 
could find, were pressed into their service. And not a moment was he 
allowed to pause, or turn back, or look about him; but off he must go 
with the soldiers at once. 

When first made aware of being thus kidnapped, Andy looked, as 
may well be supposed, very blank and confouuded; then clutching his 
whip hard, and keeping his eyes on the ground, his face became very 
red; and lastly, his lips twitched, and the water stood in his eyes as he 
again appealed for leave of absence only for one moment. He might as 
well have held his tongue. 

“But Winnie, Sir?” he continued, addressing the sergeant of the par- 
ty—“ murther-alive! won’t I get lave to go and bid her good-by, and 
tell her what’s happenin’ to me?” 

“Winnie, my lad?” asked the sergeant. ‘Oh, a sweetheart, I sup- 
pose ; never mind; she'll wait till youcome back, I promise you.” 

“Why, then, no, Sir, not « bit of a sweetheart: that’s all passed and 
gone betwixt us; no, Sir, but poor Winnie Murphy, the litle wife o’ 
me; and I didn’t lay my eyes on her since the sparrow-chirp this morn- 
ing ; an’ now what will she think has become of the horse and car and 
myself?” 

There was a loud laugh among the soldiers, as ‘they hurried off poor 
Andy towards a point farther than he had ever yet been from the spot 
where he was bori; and for the first mile of his unwilling journey, wist- 
fully did he look along the road into the face of every chance passenger, 
hoping to recognise the features of some neighbor who might undertake 
to convey to Winnie tidings of the misfortune that had overtakea him; 
but the night fell upon his useless scrutiny, and on he plodded at his 
horse’s head, every moment going to cry like a child, and almost despaix- 
ing of ever secing home or wife again. 
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But Andy was a bad prophet to himself, only ia not anticipating the 
real miseries that lay in store for him. Home and wife he did again see, 
though they were no longer home nor wife to Andy Doyle. 

Sooner than he expected he was returning to his humble place of tesi- 
dence, his spirits lighter than even himself could have hoped, at the near 
prospect of remeeting the being most dear to him in the world, and of 
relapsing into all his old ways of seclusion, industry, and happiness. Itwas 
adark night in May—the clouds were low and brooding ; but this did not 
aftect him. Sitting upon the side of his curiously-consiructed car, he 
cracked his whip over the head of his delivered horse, making him trot 


on ata good pace, while he sang or whistled the merriest tunes with | 


which his simple recollections of local native melody supplied him. 

He was now within a very short distance of the point where he had to 
turn off the high road, up the beskeen to his cabin. 
side of the road, being of a rocky, sterile nature, was scarcely fenced in; 
and almost its sole vegetation consisted of furze, furze, furze, covering 
little irregularities or mounds, with corresponding little valleys running 
irregularly between them; and no house was in view, nor, indeed, habi- 
tation of any kind; and for many miles, no living thing, human or bestial, 
had met his view. The night was chilly, too, as well as gloomy; and 
the drear silence, if we except the noise made by his own horse and car, 
was broken only by the occasional creak of the land-rail in some unseen 
meadow at a distance, and the melancholy murmurings of a yet more 
distant streamlet. But still Andy’s chirping vivacity remained uninflu- 
enced vy the scene. He knew he should soon come toa house, ay, and 
to more than cne house—that is, precisely to two houses, one after the 
other, which would fill his heart with a consciousness of human sympa- 
thy, more positive than he had experienced in the crowded streets of 
the town from which he was coming back. He arrived within view of 
the turn up to the boskeen, and could already perceive the first house 
of which he had been so fondly thinking. It was a cabin almost as 
humble as his own, except that time had allowed to come to a half 
perfection of growth a few wild bushes, and one sad alder tree, 
planted before ita threshold, when it had been built for the reception 
of his wife’s mother by her then youthful bridegroom. But that 
young man, since become old, had lately died, and his widow lived quite 
alone in the poor edifice ; and before proceeding up the bosheen to his 
own house, Andy had been arranging to knock up the good dame, and 
satisfy himself by one short question and answer, of the state of affairs 
under his own roof. 

So, redoubling the threats of his whip around his horse’s ears, he came 
closer and closer still to the old alder tree, which bent 30 sadly over its 
little clear fairy lake of spring water, shadowing a seat of turf that his 
own hand had assisted in building there. Another trot forward, and his 
trusty horse suddenly started, stopped, snorted. and swerved aside.— 
Andy jumped off the car, held the animal by the head, and looked for- 
ward sharply to see what was the matter. There was a something a 
shade darker than the dark night, or even than the treble darkness cast 
by the alder tree upon the seat, and the patch of water beneath it; and 
this something had a wavering, yet monotenous motion. Andy felt a 
qualm of terror, and did not now in his heart blame his horse for his 
sudden freak. But he was, as we have intimated, courageous; so leav- 
ing the brute to do whatever he liked, he bounced forward, and stuod 
within arm’s length of the alder tree. A woman sat on the turf bench 
under it, closely wrapped up in her dark blue cloak, of which even the 
plaited hood was drawn over her face. 

‘* Faix, an’ no wonther, I say over agin,” said Andy, “ for poor Bridge 
Blackberry (his horse’s name) to be frightened out of her siven sinses, 
to see such a fool of an ould woman sittin’ in such a lonesome place, at 
such an heur o’ the mght. What brings her here, 1 wenther, the ould 
banshee? Mrs. Murphy, Mam!” he continued aloud,—he was begin- 
ning to have fears for home. At the sound of his voice, the figure ceased 
its rocking motion, and seemed shrinking from him, but he got no 
answer. 

“ Mrs. Murphy, will it be pleasing to you, Mam, to speak to poor 
Andy Doyle, that’s come home to you all, this night, from the wars and 
the hardships of every kind?’' He laid his hand on the shoulder of the 
person he addressed, who immediately started up, uttering a luw shriek, 
as she ran to the door of the cabin, and knocked furiously at it. 

“ Divil’s in the ould witch,’’ resumed Andy, pulling off bis hat, that he 
might scratch his head to his satisfaction—* and what’s come over her 
now ?” 

He was interrupted by the careful opening of the cabin door, upon the 
threshold of which, to his increased consternation, appeared, not quite 
attired, and her face fully recognisable by him even in the darkness, his 
mother-in-law herself. The ether figure darted by her side into the im- 
penetrable gloom of the interior of the hut, and immediately became in- 
visible. 

“It was her own ould Fetch,” resumed Andy, “ come to knock her up 
out of her sleep, and give her her warnin’.”’ 


“It was not, Andy Doyle,” replied the impressive tones of the old 
woman; “ but can you tell me what it’s all about?” 


“Me!” answered Andy, “ an’ I axin’ the whole o’ ye for the last 
two hours the same question. Murther an’ ouns, colluugh,* make an- 
swer to me in one word,—who was it passed you in the open dvor- 
way ?” . 

If you didn’t know before, I can make answer to that at laste,—it was 





* Old woman. 
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your own wife,, Winnie; she didn’t hould the cloak tight round her face, 
an’ I had a good right to know her well.” 

‘“‘ Crossa Cristhe be about us!’’ the peor lad staggered back, as he 
made on his forehead the sign he had named, ‘“ an’ wouldn’t spake a word 
to me, nor let me lay a hand on het body!” 

“And why wouldn’t she, Andy? And why did you dhrive her, 
schreechin’ and moanin’ into her mother’s house, this blessed night?” 
demanded his mother-in-law sternly, and as if much inclined to scold 
him. 

At this monstrous insinuation, Andy, losing temper, for perhaps the 
first time in his life, while his vagve fears on his young wife’s account 
grew stronger, almost jumped to the cabin door, and in nearly an authori- 
tative voice cried out,—* Winnie! come out here, Winnie, and spake to 
me!” 

“ Mother, mother!’ Wianie was heard to exclaim from within,— 
“don’t let Andy Doyle come next or nigh me !—it’s yourself, mother 
dear, I want to discoorse a word with, this black night !—mother, keep 
him from the door!” ° 

“ An’ I will, Winnie, I will,” answered her mother. ‘Come, Andy 
Doyle, lave my place.’ She extended her arms across the door-way to 
keep him back. 

‘ Blur-an-ages ! don’t cross me ould woman !”’ roared the hitherto mild 
Andy, forcing his way into the cabin. ‘“ Where are you Winnie ?—let 
me see your face.”’ 

He received no answer except a wailing, that had the sound of heart- 
brokenness in it, reaching him from some quarter of the cabin, of which, 
in the thick darkness, he could not ascertain the exact place ; and then, 
as if by instinct, he stumbled to the shelf on which his mother-in-law 
kept her rush-lights, and catching up from the hearth a smouldering sod 
of turf, which no one but an Irishman would have known to be useful on 
the occasion, soon lighted at the fitful flame, kindled from it, by his puff- 
ing breath, one of the primitive tapers mentioned; and holding this high 
above his head, he soon discovered, by its assistance, the person he 
sought. She had hastily snatched a lew stool at the first faint tlicker of 
the rush-light, and, evidently still to avoid her husband's scrutiny, now sat 
upon it with her face to the wall. 

“Winnie,” resumed Andy, “turn round and spake to me, I bid 
you ”? 

‘“‘T won't turn round te you, Andy, but I'll spake to you—that is a lit- 
tle—if you don’t ax me, nor make me turn round,—or if you don’t come 
near me, nor touch me,” was poor Winnie’s answer. 

“ Well, a-chorra, spake to me, at all events—and let your own poor 
Andy know what's the reason you forbid him to put an arm round you, 
for the first time in your life—Musha, 1 wonther is it jealous she’d be o’ 
me,”’ continued Andy, in a mutter to himself,—‘‘on the head of Red 
Molly Mallay happenin’ to meet wid me by chance the other day in the 
town beyant there—an’ then runnin’ home here to Winnie, an’ bragging 
of it to her face? Winnie, a-grah,’’ he resumed aloud, “ don’t be for 
givin’ ear to any foolish stories that Moll 22ku would be tellin’ you in re- 
gard of me an’ herself, or of any other livin’ girl or woman.” 

** Andy Doyle, I heard no such stories from any one, nor would I give 
ear to ’em if I had,” replied the girl, in hoarse and broken tones; “ an’ 
I'll lay no blame of any kind upon you, Andy; an’ though I’m no longer 
fit to be your wife—an’, though, Andy, Machree, we are never to come 
together agin,—never to share o’ the same bit an’ sup, or the same roof, 
—yet, Andy, I can lay no blame on myself either.” 

“What do you mane at all, then?” he demanded, as motioning his 
mother-in-law to take the rush-light fromhis hand, he sat down trembling 
upon a rude seat in the middle of the floor. 

“You'll know it soon enough, Andy darlin’—soon enough tho’ I can’t 
tell it to you—soon enough, tho’ my woman’s tongue can never bring 
itself to spake of such sin an’ such shame to the ear of any livin’ man; 
but oh, Andy, ma vourneen ! the shame an’ the sorrow has come upor 
us in our early days, sure enough—an’—God forgive me for the word! 
—Did we deserve it, Andy? We were a very young couple, loving ache 
other with an honest love, an’ we war rared up,as good Christhins ought 
to be rared ; an’ afore we married we went to our duty. An‘ we prayed 
fur a grace an’ a blessin’ on our life to come; an’ our priest laid his 
hands on our heads and called us his good children; an’ our fathers and 
mothers blessed us ; an’ now—but the will o’ the Lord be done! Now, 
Andy, ma-bouchal .”’ The unhappy young creature interrupted her- 


self by a succession of agonizing moans, while she clapped her hands 
loudly. 


The old mother, who, holding the rush-light, had been sitting as near 
to Winnie as she could, having now caught, in consequence of the mo 
tion of her hands and arms, a full view of her face, here uttered a 
scream, and cried out—* there’s blood on her cheek, an’ on her banda, 
Andy !”’ 

Repeating the word “blood,” the poor young fellow leaped up, and 
was again about to approach Winnie, when she also suddenly arose, 
fully confronted him, and, flinging back the hood of her cloak, and ex- 
tending her hands, in one of which she clasped her little billhouk, aa 
swered, in a gurgling voice—‘‘ Yes, Andy, blood, blood, blood, but not 
my blood—his blood—his—an’, tho’ I warn’t strong enough for anything 
e'se, 1 marked him for you, Andy, machree, | marked him for you—I 
marked him for you so well, that you'll know him whenever you Gnd 
him out, among a thousand. Looke, Andy!’ she extended the billhook 
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—*‘ I gave him with this, one good gash down the left gheek, from his 
eyebrow to her chin, that ‘ill take more years than he can ever live in 
this werld to hale up from your notice.” Here she laughed in such a 
manner as, for the first time, hinted a wandering of the mind. 

“Him? who? what?” stammered her husband, his veins frozen with 
fear and horror—“ go on, woman—for the love of God go on !”’ 

“‘ No, no, no,” she said in her previously wretched tones—*I[ tould you 
too much already, an’ a word more you can never hear from me; but see 
here—go up to our house, an’ maybe you'd find my sisther Nancy there 
—an’ maybe she’d spake to you the words I’m ashamed to spake—ay, 
an’ on her own account as well as mine—for he had a comrade, Andy— 
an’ then come back here, an’ I’ll tell everything to my mother by the 
time you see us agin—an’ ai . 

Without waiting for another word, Andy darted out of the cabin, and 
disappeared up the bosheen. Ina few minutes he was again under his 
mother-in-law’s rvof. The old woman was alone, sitting on the ground, 
and wringing her hands, and weeping piteously. 

**T know it all now, mother-in-law,” he said, ‘in the highest state of 
fierce excitement. ‘You needn’t say a word—but where’s Winnie?!” 
staring round the cabin. 

“Gone, Andy, my poor boy—gone from us both! She only whispered 
her few frightful words into my ear—an’ then bid me not to ery; an’ 
then she bid you not to cry—for that herself has never cried a tear since ; 
nor ever would ery a tear, till she had found him for you !—an’ then she 
kissed my lips, an’ tould ine to kiss yours for her, an’ hurried out of the 
house.” 

Andy asked which way. The old woman could not tell him; for she 
had not strength enough to follow Winnie even to the door. Ex- 
claiming that he would soon find her out, he again hastily quitted the 
humble abode. He was, however, unable to redeem his pledge. Far 
and wide he wandercd in his search for a considerable time, but not even 
a trace of Winnie could he detect; nor, since that miserable night, did 
he ever again behold her, till the evening already mentioned, after the 
battle of Ross. It should be, indeed, mentioned, that he had not at all 
sought her in the camps or haunts of the insurgenis, whose presence he 
had rather shunned till the day before the eventful one alluded te by our 
old ex-General; and then a sudden theught of revenging her in the field of 
battle came iato his mind, and he as suddenly acted upon it. Once only 
he imagined he might have got a glimpse at her; though he hoped in his 
heart that it would not prove to have becn her. He was roaming a good 
distance from his home, through the old woods of Kiilaughrin ; it was even- 
ing ; the twilight had fallen, and the shades of the ancient oaks above his 
head added to its depth, while they also threw around a greenish hue, as if 
imparting to the air their own color. At the end of an extensive vista, he 
saw the figure of a woman, her back turned to him, kneeling amid the tall 
spare grass, and seemingly absorbed in prayer; for he could perceive that 
she occasionally lifted up her clasped hands, or bent herself prostrate on 
the ground. He ran stealthily towards her, but she must have heard his 
step a good way off; for she suddenly arose, and, without once glancing 
behiad her, plunged into the thickest part of the wood, and Andy’s pur- 
suit was vain. 

And why did he hope it might not have been Winnie he saw? Because, 
returning to the spot where he had seen the kneeling figure, he disco- 
vered there, half hid among the rank herbage, a little mound of almost 
fresh earth, with a little flat stone, having a cross rudely scratched on it, 
placed upright at one of its ends: and, oh! the fear that fell upon 
Andy’s heart was terrible!—for he believed his poor Winnie to be now 
mad; and, recollecting the state in which the young mother had aban- 
doned her home, what might not madness have perpetrated upon her 
prematurely born infant? Was it, indeed, a baby’s grave? Again— 
Andy’s heart sickened, and he had not the courage to try, but ran as fast 
as he was able out of the wood. 

We conclude in the words of the original narrator of this little tragedy 
of humble life. 


“You remember,” he said, “ the incident at which I interrupted my- 
self, when we were within the arched entrance to the town of Ross.— 
Winnie, with scarce any assistance from me, had vaulted to my horse’s 
back, sitting sideways behind the saddle, after having frantically petition- 
ed me to gallop as fast as my steed could go, from Andy’s presence and 
touch. I was preparing to comply with her wishes, when I heard the 
noise of running feet, with a clattering of horses’ hoofs, yells, and what 
I knew to be pistol shots, coming up the steep ascent of the suburb 
street beeind us, I jumped to my saddle, poor Andy remaining paraly- 
zed; but before I could use my spurs, I caught the whiz of more than 
one bullet by my ears, and saw Winnie fall to the ground. I was on my 
feet again in an instant, standing over her. Andy, snatching up a pike 
that lay near him, turned his face to the approaching tumult. A few of 
our drunkards, now seber enough, came racing past us. I knew that 
their pursuers were Hessians, by the peculiarity of the shouts and cries 
that I still heard. I jumped once more into my saddle, but my horse’s 
head was now turned to the town; and although my right arm remained 
(I may venture to say it without either exaggeration or boasting) stiff, 
swollen, and even pained, from having made it do its duty in a certain 
way for many previous hours, my sword was also out of its scabbard, and 
then spurring between our fugitives and the arched way leading out of the 
Poet succeeded by a few words of hasty and impassioned exclamation, 
in making some of them turn and stand to me. A pike was soon in the 
hands of each of them. I had argued from the small numberof the fly- 





ing Croppies, that the Hessians in their rear would be still fewer; and I 





was right; only three of the atrocious scoundrels now appeared on the 
brow of the ascent, jabbering thrir horse-language through the nasty tufis 
of hair on their lips, and yelling like demons; but as Hessian demons 
alone could yell. We gave them, as they approached, a maniy, Christian- 
like Trish cheer in return; and while it was yet ringing round their ears, 
I had the slight gratification of s«eing one of them tumble head foremost 
trom his saddle, in consequence of a pretty well-directed bullet fired 
from one of Lord "s holster pistols. Andy Doyle dragged a second 
of them to the ground, and piked his body piecemeal. The third was- 
scarce a mouthful each for the pikes of the fellows I had rallied before 
the’arch-way. A parcel of hungry hounds might as well be said to have 
had a mea! on the carcass of one vagabond fox. 

‘Away with you now, boys,’’ I cried, “and ran for it as fast as you 
like.” 

In a few seconds Andy, Winnie, and I were alone. But Winnie did 
not appear on the spot where I had left her stretched. She had feebly 
crawled to the side of the Hessian, whom Andy had settled accounts 
with—he having parted from the mangled corpse, to help his friends im 
another quarter. Now he ran to my side, staggering however; and un- 
fortunate young fellow, he too was bleeding—ay, and bleeding to death. 
Alas, I now remembered to have heard a shot near him, when he first 
pulled the Hessian from his herse. 

“Where is she?” he screamed, “(where is she?” Her maniac 
laughter directed us where to find her. I was obliged to assist 
him to her. She was kneeling, although wavering as she knelt, 
over the dead and hacked carcass of that damned ruffian and vil- 
lain. Here our old croppy ground his teeth, and his eyes fiash- 
ed from beneath his frowning white eyebrows. And one ct her 
hands was extended over his left cheek. We spoke to her together— 
poor Andy in but feeble tones, as he dropt at her side. Mad, exhausted, 
and dying as she was, she knew her young husband at a glance; and 
laughing again—Oh, I almost bear that laugh still, and my blood runs 
cold at it— It’s himself, Andy !”’ she huarsely whispered, for she could 
do no more: “ here’s the mark I put on him for you, and well did you 
find it out; and well did you reward me for my throuble in putting it on 
him. And now, kiss me, Andy: I give the lave for it now—kiss me, my 
darling of the heart—kiss me, my own grau-gal ;*—and hurry, hurry, 
Andy, while I have the time.” 

She did not know she was speaking to his corpse. She threw herself 
upon it, embraced it clesely, and kissing his lips almost reverently—the- 
poor young pair lay dead together. 

I was obliged to leave them on that unhappy spot, just as the moon 
began to gleam over their young and comely, though now distorted fea- 
tures ; and, “oh!” I cried with a groan, while my tears fell fast, “I 
wish that my countrymen, of every degree and class, could be made ac- 
quainted with this one simple illustration of civil warfare!” 








* Darling boy. 

——— 

Sincutarn Arrair.—The Liverpool Albion states that a young 
Irishman in some town not named, had been laying siege to a lady 
about 40 years of age, with 20,000 charms, and actually persuaded 
her to go to church, where the terror of the words “ unti! death do 
us part” had such effect that she made a precipitate exit, leaving him 
to ‘single blessedness.” Nothing daunted (what Irishman ever 
was ?) he renewed his suit and was unabashed by repeated disap- 
pointments, when he determined to try by strategem that which he 
could not otherwise accomplish. Me therefore contrived, under pre- 
text that she was to receive some money owing to her, that she 
should visit a certain house. Here she was surrounded by her admi- 
rer and his friends, who prevailed upon her to take some refreshment. 
The drink was probably drugged, for it had a stupifying effect ; un- 
der the influence of which, it is said, she was taken to Gretna.green 
and married. On recovering her senses she declared that she had no 
knowledge of her journey or of the marriage, and insisted on return- 
ing home, which she did. er husband and his friends are doubtless 
prepared to prove that everything was done with her full consent, but 
the affair is likely to carve out werk for the lawyers. 

a 

Tue Emreror Nicworas anp nuts Daveurer-In.LAW.—The young 
and lovely Princess of Darmstadt, who has lately murried the heir 
to the throne of all the Russias, was most agreeably surprised on her 
arrival at St. Petersburg by a delicate attention, or rather a sponta- 
neous effusion of real heartfelt kindness, from her imperial! father-in- 
law. On being conducted to her apartments she found them com- 
pletely furnished, even to the most minute details of footstools, &c., 
exactly in the same style as the suite of rooms at the Castle of 
Darmstadt, in which she had laughed away the happy hours of child- 
heod. On the drawing-room table was placed a small silver bell. 
The Emperor requested the princess to try whether the bell had the 
same sound as that Darmstadt. The princess shook the bell, when 
suddenly the doors were thrown open, and all the old and faithfal 
servants, to whom she had bid adieu, and whom she thought were 
then in the Castle of Darmstadt, rushed in, and overwhelmed the 
princess with their acclamations of joy at being still allowed to serve 
her whonf*they had watched over from the hour of their birth. The 
princess was overwhelmed with joyful surprise, and poured forth in 
glowing terms the expressions of her gratitude to her imperial father- 
in-law, 





